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A JOB PICKUP should become apparent in the near 
future, Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin said 
after a visit to the White House on August 16. By 
the end of the year 1,000,000 new jobs may open up, 
Mr. Tobin asserted. The unemployment total will 
probably fall substantially within the next few weeks, 
he said, as young summertime workers return to 
school, leaving jobs open for workers now idle. 


HERMAN WINTER, president of the Bakery and Con- 


fectionery Workers International Union of America, 
has a most interesting article in the monthly maga- 
zine published by that progressive organization. 
Under the heading “Buttonhole "Em When Congress- 
men Come Home,” Brother Winter points out that 
it won’t be long before members of Congress head 
for home. He urges that the members of trade unions 
form “teams” to call on Senators and Congressmen 
and “let them know your opinions on legislation 
which will come up during a special session or when 
Congress reconvenes.” The able leader of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers recommends that the 
union representatives’ buttonholing activities should 
encompass lawmakers of all categories—“liberal 
Democrats, progressive Republicans, do-nothing 
Dixiecrats or diehard Republicans.” 


RUSSIAN CLAIMS that trade unions are a genuine 


force in the country controlled by Dictator Stalin 
and his henchmen are made in official U.S.S.R. prop- 
aganda publications. “Soviet trade unions are pow- 
erful because they represent more than 85 per cent 
of the factory and office workers of the nation,” avers 
a so-called “information bulletin” circulated by the 
Soviets. This, of course, is sheer buncombe which 
doesn’t fool any well-informed American worker. 
The workers’ organizations in dictator-run Russia 


are not real unions at all. Instead of being “power- 


ful,” they are utterly impotent. These organizations 
are nothing but agencies set up by the Kremlin and 
used by the Politburo to keep the Russian workers 
under merciless control. Neither the workers of 
Communist Russia nor their so-called trade unions 
are free in any sense. They dare not strike. They 
dare not protest. They dare not voice even the mild- 
est criticism of the government or the government's 
representatives. Moscow’s propagandists would like 
American workers to believe that “Soviet trade 


unions are powerful,” but American workers never 
will believe it because it just isn’t true. American 
workers—and workers in other free countries—un. 
derstand that in Russia the “unions” exist not to 
serve the workers but to serve the tyrannical masters, 
The allegedly “powerful” employe organizations in 
Russia are actually more impotent, so far as pro- 
tecting and advancing the welfare of the workers is 
concerned, than the mangiest employer-manipulated 
company union in the United States in years gone by. 


SOME EMPLOYERS don’t even pay their workers the 


wages they have earned. Even in New York State, 
which is usually classified as highly advanced in 
worker-management relations, the Labor Department 
has had to use compulsion to cause some employers 
to pay the wages legally due for labor performed. 
There were about 2,000 complaints of wage chiseling 
filed with the Wage Claims Unit last year; in 1,012 of 
these cases it was necessary to hold hearings. The 
State Labor Department has collected a total of 
nearly $2,500,000 in the last ten years for workers 
who had not received wages legally due them. 


THANKS ARE DUE once again to the Washington 
State Federation of Labor for carrying on the good 
work of bringing the official organ of the American 
Federation of Labor into the state’s high school 
libraries. THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is happy to 
fill the order of the Washington State Federation of 
Labor. It is difficult indeed to exaggerate the import- 
ance of placing correct information about organized 
labor before the nation’s impressionable young 
people. While the check accompanying the order of 
the Washington State Federation of Labor runs into 
the hundreds of dollars, the benefits which will accrue 
to organized labor in the future—if they are to be 
measured by a monetary yardstick—will surely be at 
least five times as great. The Washington State Fed- 
eration of Labor has purchased subscriptions for 
high school libraries throughout the state for the past 
few years. During coming weeks we hope to have 
the pleasure of entering many similar subscriptions. 


CONTINUED GROWTH in the number of job oppor 


tunities in the printing trades may be expected dur- 
ing the next few years, says the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
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Vacuum 


When I recall the political illiteracy of 
our young troops at the start of the war, 
I am moved to charge education with gross 
dereliction in its responsibility to teach 
knowledge of the human values at issue in 
the world. Unlike too many critics of edu- 
cation, however, | cannot lay the blame on 
the doorstep of education alone. Rather it 
must be shared with the people as a whole. 

Throughout Europe, wherever our armies 
were stationed, the peoplé:were bewildered 
by Americans who appeared indifferent to 
the political and philosophical origins and 
nature of the most powerful and progres- 
sive nation in the world. © 

Unhappily, when driven into a corner 
intellectually, our soldiers were forced to 
fall back on our wage scales, our automo- 
biles, our refrigerators—and ‘eventually and 
triumphantly to the American bathroom— 
for their defense. Here is an indictment 
not only of American education but of the 
irresponsible indifference of citizens who 
have permitted this vacuum to remain. 

Men cannot be impressed into good citi- 
zenship. If they are to cherish the free- 
doms that come to them under democratic 
self-government, they cannot be disciplined 
into devotion. Instead they must be taught 
to value the great spiritual possessions to 
which they are born, by assuming from 
childhood a share of responsibility for safe- 
guarding those possessions. 

Good citizenship springs from an appre- 
ciation of the great values of our institu- 
tions and from active participation in them. 
Democratic institutions will continue to 
prosper and flourish only so long as they 
are fed on freedom for all, not on abridg- 
ment for some. 

We are engaged in a contest today over 
the integrity of the individual versus the 
integrity of the state. It is a contest in 
which ideas are as important as the atom 
bomb, and it is a contest can cotceiv- 
ably last to the end of our’ lifetime. - 

A democracy such as ours cannot be de- 
feated in this struggle; it can only lose 
by detault. 

It can only lose if our people deny, 
through indifference and neglect, their per- 
sonal responsibilities for its security and 
growth. General Omar N. Bradley. 


THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Artist’s conception of the first Labor Day 
parade, which was held fn New York in 1882. 
Painting by George Lohr of Washington. 
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By FRED N. ATEN 


President, Railway Employes Department 
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N 1945 the railroad labor organi- 
|@ zations functioning through the 
"> Railway Employes Department 

of the American Federation of Labor 
“Gi Labor served notice on all railroads 

@ their desire to negotiate a shorter 

work week. 

[tn that same year each of the 
@iher non-operating organizations 
Served notice on the carriers that they 
Wanted some change in their work- 
Sing rules or wage rates. There was a 

of ten different notices served 
| the non-operating organizations, 
varying from the others. 

) The carriers asked labor for a con- 
Wietence in November of that year. 
"Al sixteen organizations met jointly 
With the committee representing the 
/eatriers. The latter claimed that it 
"Would be impossible for them to set 
Sap enough committees, national in 
Hope, to handle these ten separate 
Molices besides some negotiations they 
oh Carry on with the operating 
brotherhoods. 
© The non-operating organizations 

decided that, since the cost of living 

Was rising sharply, a request for a 

Wage increase only should be handled 

at that time. Accordingly, : all the 

non-oper ating sansnleciont combin- 
ed in a request for a wage increase 
of 30 cents an hour and served one 
joint notice covering these organiza- 
tions. This was the notice that re- 
sulted in the increase of 16 cents an 

hour effective January 1, 1947. 

After securing an additional wage 

increase of 214 cents an hour effec- 

live May 22, 1947, and 15% cents 
tilective September 1, 1948, the non- 

Operating organizations gave con- 

Sideration to inaugurating a joint 
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movement to secure a shorter 
work week and an increase in 
wages. After several confer- 
ences we decided on a spe- 
cific program early in 1948 
which resulted in notices be- 
ing served on the roads on 
April 10, 1948, seeking a re- 
duction in working hours to 
40 hours a week with no re- 
duction in the amount then 
paid for 48 hours of service. 

In addition to the 20 per 





‘cent increase in hourly rates 


required to make that ad- 
justment, we also sought an addi- 
tional increase of 25 cents an hour 
for all employes in the crafts repre- 
sented by the sixteen non-operating 
organizations. 

The term “non-operating organiza- 
tions” refers to those who are not 


_engaged in actual operation of trains. 


The sixteen organizations which en- 
gaged in this 40-hour movement were 
the seven organizations operating 
through this Department, the Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployes, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen of America, the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes represent- 
ing the dining car employes, the three 
marine organizations whose members 
operate boats at railroad terminals 
and the Railroad Yardmasters of 
America. The workers represented 
by all sixteen organizations total ap- 
proximately 1,000,000. The shop- 
men represented by the organizations 
functioning through the Department 
number a little over 300,000. 
Movements to secure changes in 


wages and working conditions on 
railroads must be handled in com- 
pliance with the procedures provided 
for in the amended Railway Labor 
Act. Notices were served by our 
System Federations on each individ- 
ual railroad on behalf of the mechan- 
ics, helpers and apprentices of each 
of the six mechanical trades, coach 
cleaners, laborers and power plant 
employes in the motive power and 
car departments. These employes, 
represented by the seven organiza- 
tions functioning through this De- 
partment, are usually under the jur- 
isdiction of a general officer of the 
railroad with the title of Superintend- 
ent of Motive Power. 

Following our formal notices of 
April 10, 1948, the railroads gener- 
ally served a counter-proposal on 
April 19 for changes they desired in 
agreement rules. The time from May 
10 through August was utilized to 
conclude conferences on the individ- 
ual carriers and secure the appoint- 
ment of committees representing the 
carriers to (Continued on Page 27) 
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William Green Says 


HE keynote of all our Labor 

Day celebrations this year 

must be a call to action— 

action to preserve the free 
American way of life from the threat 
of domestic fascism and world com- 
munism. 

Both on the national and interna- 
tional fronts, America is involved in 
a cold war. 

In our own country, . reactionary 
forces are attempting to turn the 
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clock backward and are gambling 
upon a depression to return them to 
power over the nation’s economic 
and political life. On the world front, 
the leaders of the Kremlin are also 
gambling upon a depression to weak- 
en American resistance and to enable 
them to gain dominion over all of 
Europe and Asia. 

We must not allow that depression 
to take place. Our government must 


And 


the trade union movement must mili- 


make every effort to prevent it. 


4 


tantly maintain and defend its stand- 
ards so that mass purchasing power, 
the nourishing force of our economic 
life, can keep the wheels of industry 
rolling. 

During the past year, for the first 
time since prewar days, unemploy- 
ment began to swell. It has not as 
proportions. 

But it is a 


dangerous symptom and prompt 


yet reached alarming 


nor is it likely to do so. 


measures must be taken to correct it 
before it is too late. Labor favors 
the preparation of a huge shelf of 
public works projects, ready to be 
set in motion if the need develops to 
create new jobs. 

At the same time, the trend to- 
ward high wage rates has suffered 
its most stubborn resistance in many 
years. While business continues to de- 
rive huge profits, employers through- 
out the country, as though by a given 
signal, have tightened up their wage 
policy, using the pretexts of declining 
prices and fears of future production 
cutbacks as justification. 

It is true that some prices have 
fallen, but the cost of living to the 
nation’s workers has not declined ap- 
preciably and in some cases has.risen, 
because other prices have gone up 
sharply in the past year, especially 
The unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor have 


rents. 


fought courageously and are still 
fighting for reasonable increases in 
pay for their workers and in most 
cases they have been able to win 
modest successes. 

All this time, in the midst of dis- 
tressing and threatening develop- 
ments, the trade union movement has 
been handicapped and repressed by 
the grim impediments of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 
during the year has hurt labor more. 


No other single factor 


Tragically, the drive to repeal the 


Taft-Hartley Act during the first ses. 
sion of the Eighty-first Congress fell 
short of success by a small margin. 
Despite the overwhelming repudia- 
tion of the reactionary policies of the 
Eightieth Congress by the voters in 
the 1948 elections and despite the 
campaign pledges of President Tru- 
man, the new Congress was hogtied 
by a coalition of Tory Republicans 
and Dixiecrats. The whole program 
of progressive legislation, except for 
the public housing bill, fell victim to 
the coalition’s axe. 

This was a severe setback for labor. 
but not a permanent defeat. The re- 
actionaries will find that out in 1950. 
I am confident that the workers of 


this country will turn out to the polls 
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in unprecedented numbers in the 
1950 Congressional elections and 
break the hated coalition by defeat- 
ing its members for reelection. La- 
bor’s League for Political Education. 
the aggressive political arm of the 
American Federation of Labor, is 
going to redouble its efforts to help 
bring about this major objective. 
On the world front, 
suffered a crucial blow by the dis 
integration of the so-called World 
Federation of Trade Unions by the 


decision of the free, democratic trade 


communism 


union organizations in more than 
fifty nations to establish a new world 
labor body free of any Communist 
taint. . 

To my mind, this action will go 4 
long way toward preventing aly 
further spread of Soviet territorial 
agerandizement through internal rev- 
olutions in Europe. Thus the leader- 
ship of free labor is helping actively 
and materially to keep the world free. 
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George Meany Says 


HERE are three important 
holidays which belong to 
the American people. When 
we understand the meaning 
of these three holidays, we have one 
of the keys to an understanding of 
our country and our countrymen— 
what makes us what we are and why 
we are regarded by people every- 
where as the hope of the world. 
First among these three exclusively 
and characteristically American holi- 
days is the Fourth of July. The 
meaning of that holiday is simple but 
important. It means that the Ameri- 
can people are a free and independ- 
ent people, a self-governing people, 
a people who cannot be deprived of 


the most basic of human rights—life, 
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liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

Another holiday which is all-Amer- 
ican is Thanksgiving Day. This holi- 
day is now more than 300 years old. 
Thanksgiv- 


ing Day means that we as Americans 


Its significance is clear. 


pay homage to God, that we are 


grateful for the blessings bestowed 
We celebrate 
Thanksgiving Day not in the place of 
but in addition to the traditional 


holidays of a religious nature which 


upon us by Him. 


are observed by Americans, each in 
accordance with the tenets of his own 
faith. 

Between the Fourth of July and 
Thanksgiving Day there is a holiday 
which is younger than either but 
which takes its place with them as a 
day whose existence goes far toward 
explaining the nature of our country 
and the nature of our people. This 
day is called Labor Day. This is the 
day when all America pauses to pay 
its sinccre tribute to labor, to the 
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dignity of labor, to the men and 
women of every honorable occupa- 
tion who built and are still building 
a great and successful democracy. 
Labor Day means that in America 
toil is respected by the workers them- 
selves, by all other groups in the 
population and by the nation as a 
whole. Labor’s self-respect and the 
honor accorded to labor by others 
are two of the essential ingredients 
of the American spirit—a spirit rec- 
ognized by other peoples everywhere. 
Labor Day in 1949 will be a day 
when labor will be honored, but it 


should also be a day when we who’ 


are workers give thought to the prob- 
lems which confront us and the tasks 
which lie ahead of us. We have come 
a long way since the first Labor Day, 
we have come a long way within the 
past twenty years, but we must con- 
tinue to go forward—and we are not 
going forward if we permit pride in 
our past achievements to make us 
complacent. 

On this Labor Day we should be 
formulating plans for moving for- 
ward during the next twelve months 
on two fronts. We must move for- 
ward on the economic front, as we 
have been doing since the inception 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in 1881. We must also move forward 
on the political front. 

When our movement came into be- 
ing, the workers of the nation were 
in economic bondage. Those were 
the days when the employer had the 
power, often exercised, to be an abso- 
lute tyrant. The employer announced 
what the wage would be. The em- 
ployer announced what the hours of 
work would be. The employer fixed 
the conditions of work. Not infre- 
quently he also established rules for 
the conduct of his employes outside 


The worker had 


of working hours. 


to accept what the employer chose to 
impose. Those were the days when 
the day’s work began at dawn and 
continued until evening. The week’s 
pay was a few coins. 

When the worker even whispered 
the word “union” he was not only 
dismissed immediately by the all- 
powerful employer but in many cases 
his name was placed on a blacklist 
circulated among all employers in the 
same trade or industry. 
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At any time that the spirit so 
moved him, the employer would dis- 
charge a worker who might have ren- 
dered faithful and productive service 
for many years. If the worker suf- 
fered injury while on the job, the 
employer disclaimed all responsibil- 
ity. As there were no workmen’s 
compensation laws in those days, the 
incapacitated worker and his family 
were soon face to face with starvation. 

Not only have we advanced beyond 
the primitive circumstances of sev- 
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enty years ago, but we have made an 
amazing leap forward from the con- 
ditions which prevailed much more 
recently. Millions of trade unionists 
active today have vivid_ recollections 
of the 54-hour week and pay enve- 
lopes containing $8 or $10 for a 
long week’s work. 

When we compare where labor 
used to be with where labor is today, 
we must feel a sense of gratification. 
It cannot be denied that we have pro- 
gressed. Neither can it be denied 
that this progress has come about in 
very large part because of the effec- 
tive organization of America’s work- 
ing people into free trade unions. 

But we are not yet completely out 
of economic bondage. Even today, 
although in general terms the Ameri- 
can standard of living is unquestion- 
ably the highest the world has ever 
seen, there are millions of families in 
our country whose standard of living 
is anything but high; it is in many 
cases far below the minimum require- 
ments of health and decency. Then 
there are millions of other workers 
who manage to get by so long as they 
are employed without interruption, 
but who live in apprehension from 
day to day and week to week because 
the conditions of their employment 
are such as to breed insecurity and 
uncertainty. 

Trade unionism must be strength- 
ened among those of us who are al- 
ready organized. In addition, we 
must bring trade unionism to the 
many millions’ of workers who ur- 
gently need it but do not have it 
today. In most branches of “white 
collar” work organization has not 
advanced very far, and yet there are 
few workers who are more in need 
of unions and what unions can secure 
for them than are these workers. 

Prior to the great depression of the 
1930s, there was an attitude of dis- 
dain toward trade unions on the part 
of white-collar workers—an attitude 
deliberately fostered, of course, by 
the employers. Today there is a fac- 
ing of reality. White-collar workers 
are being organized in growing num- 
bers. But there is still a big job to 
be done in this field, and we must 
do it as part of our program of eradi- 
cating economic bondage wherever it 
still exists. 

Another group that needs the bene- 
fits of trade unionism is the agricul- 
tural Jabor- (Continued on Page 26) 
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Labor Day 


By Samuel Gompers 





O DAY IN THE CALENDAR is a greater fixture, one 
which is more truly regarded as a real holiday, or one 
which is so surely destined to endure for all time, 

than the first Monday in September of each recurring 
year, Labor Day. 

Labor Day differs in every essential from the other 
holidays of the year of any country. All other holidays 
are, in a more or less degree, connected with conflicts and 
battles, of man’s prowess over man. of strife and discord 
for greed or power, of glories achieved by one nation 
over another. 

Labor Day, on the other hand, marks a new epoch in 
the annals of human history. It is at once a manifestation 
of reverence for the struggles of the masses against tyranny 
and injustice from time immemorial; an impetus to battle 
for the right in our day for the men, women and children 
of our time, and gives hope and encouragement for the 
attainment of the aspirations for the future of the human 
family. 

It is devoted to no man, living or dead; to no sect, sex, 
race or nation. It is founded upon the highest principles 
of humanity, is as broad in its scope as the universe. 

It was not given to but conquered by labor, and estab- 
lished as a holiday before any legislature, state or national, 
enacted it into law. 

The marching toilers in the Labor Day demonstrations 
signalize no martial glory, brutal domination, conquests or 
warlike pomp. They are, in their essence, the manifesta- 
tions of the growing intelligence of the workers who recog- 
nize that peace is as essential to successful industry and 
real progress as air is to lung-breathing animals; that jus- 
tice to the toilers has too long been denied; that in the 
midst of the civilization at the close of the Nineteenth 
Century, wrongs too gross, widespread and well known to 
require mention here still abound; that if man is to be 
free in the time to come, eternal vigilance must be exer- 
cised, organization of the workers proclaimed, maintained 
and extended, education of the educated as well as of the 
masses be furthered and nurtured, and agitation of labor’s 
wrongs endured and rights denied undertaken, with all the 
zest and energy begotten by devotion to a cause which is 
at once holy, noble, pure, lofty, just, wise and humane. 
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Lounci Dratts tts Report 


Document Will Be Submitted to Convention 


EETING in Toronto, the Ex- 

ecutive Council of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor last 
month drafted its report for submis- 
sion to the coming A. F. of L. con- 
vention, which will open in St. Paul 
on October 3. 

Preparation of the report, which 
will fill about 100 printed pages, was 
the main task before the leaders of 
the Federation during their week- 
long session in the Canadian city. As 
in past years, the Executive Council’s 


sreport will be the basis for a major 


part of the business transacted at the 
annual convention. 

While the contents of the report 
will be a closely guarded secret until 
the convention opens, it is a certainty 
that the document will contain a 
strong recommendation for continu- 
ance of labor’s fight for the repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and passage 
of a new federal labor relations law 
fair to both workers and employers. 

In addition to working on 
its report to the convention, 
the Executive Council took 
up various questions requir- 
ing immediate attention and 
made known its position on 
these matters. The achieve- 
ment and maintenance of 
full employment, housing 
legislation and public works 
were among these subjects. 

In a declaration adopted 
unanimously by the Council, 
it was asserted that “there 
is no justification for an 
economic depression in the 
United States.” 

“We attribute a good deal 
of the ‘recession’ talk to a 
deliberate propaganda cam- 
paign designed to clamp the 
brakes on wages,” the Coun- 
cil said. 

Gratification was expressed 
over sicns that “business ac- 
tivity is increasing and un- 
employment is leveling off.” 

ployment is “still near the 
high 60,000,000 figure and 
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serious dislocations have occurred 


only in relatively few localities and ~ 


in a few industries,” the A. F. of L. 
leaders pointed out. 

However, the Council stressed that 
the government must not let its 
guard down on moves to combat un- 
employment, now approximately at 
the 4,000,000 mark. 

“When unemployment reaches the 
highest since prewar days, it is time 
for action,” the Council said. 

The Council urged “emphatically” 
that Congress authorize preparation 
of a “shelf of public works”—that is, 
detailed plans for projects which can 
be launched on short notice—‘to 
stimulate business activity and create 
jobs in any locality which may en- 
counter an emergency situation.” 

The Executive Council asked Con- 
gress to hasten action before adjourn- 
ment on the second phase of Presi- 
dent Truman’s housing program. 

It referred to the bill sponsored by 





Senator Sparkman of Alabama and 
Representative Spence of Kentucky 
for long-term government loans and 
guarantees to encourage the construc- 
tion of moderate rental apartment 
projects for families “just above the 
low-income group.” 

Congress has already approved a 
law for public housing and slum 
clearance to aid those in the lowest 
income brackets, but the new measure 
is also vitally needed to make possible 
adequate housing for those who can 
pay no more than $50 or $60 a 
month, the Council pointed out. 

It stressed that this measure in- 
volves “no government subsidies.” 
Its enactment, the Council said, would 
relieve an “acute shortage of moder- 
ate rental housing and also, by spur- 
ring new construction, would “serve 
as a stimulus to all industry.” 

The next meeting of the Executive 
Council will be held in St. Paul just 
before the opening of the convention. 
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Prominent among the participants in the Council’s meeting in Toronto 
were President William Green and Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 
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WO years ago India became 

a free and sovereign nation, 

climaxing a 200-year-old strug- 
gle. Much of the legacy of this past 
weighs upon the present, with the 
stamp of extreme nationalism color- 
ing every aspect of life. 

India’s age-long fight against im- 
perialism and foreign domination has 
left a heritage which cannot be wiped 
out overnight. Suspicion of foreign- 
ers, antagonism to the white man’s 
world and intense racial sensitivity 
characterize much of the nationalist 
atmosphere of India and contribute 
to present-day political ideas and 
programs. 

The Congress Party, which today 
has the responsibility of government, 
was the medium of this great histori- 
cal national liberation movement. 
What was once a broad-based na- 
tional front embracing all elements 
of Indian society in a common strug- 
gle against a common enemy must 
now rule and govern. The crusade 
to rid the country of the foreign foe 
is over and the unity of purpose 
which held this vast conglomeration 
together is gone. 

Events in Asia are closing in fast 
on this new-born government as civil 
war grips China, Burma, Malaya, 
Indo-China and most of Southeast 
Asia. Along with internal Commu- 
nist activities, India is slowly being 
caught up in a nutcracker squeeze 
with: the Russians holding the major 
prongs. A quick glance at the map 
will reveal that India is practically 
the last major area of the Far East 
where resistance to Russian totali- 
tarianism is still possible but already 
seriously threatened. 

Immediately after liberation India 
was beset with a communal war be- 
tween the Hindus and Moslems which 
resulted not only in the loss of thou- 
sands of lives but in the intensifica- 
tion of the general disorder and 
confusion which harry the new gov- 
ernment. The partition between India 
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and Pakistan created a terrific ref- 
ugee problem. It is estimated that 
7,000,000 Hindus have been expelled 
from the Pakistan areas and are now 
attempting to live in India. 

The extremely low economic level 
of life and real misery which can be 
seen everywhere in India, although 
existing for hundreds of years, add 
acutely to the problems of the present 
government. Horrible economic con- 
ditions, such as I have never seen 
before, are fertile areas for all forms 
of anti-government leadership move- 
ments, especially in view of the fact 
that the present government leader- 
ship itself. once exploited these self- 
same conditions for its own movement 
and propaganda. These immediate 
pressing economic problems—which, 
in the main, require long-range solu- 
tions—lie at the root of the many 
difficulties besetting a democratic way 
of life in India today. 


Gre this past and current back- 
ground the course of the Indian 
trade union movement must inevita- 
bly bear the marks and traditions of 
general historical developments in the 
nation. The Indian trade union move- 
ment developed mainly after the First 
World War due to adverse economic 
circumstances, but was conditioned 
primarily by the political struggle for 
national liberation, the advent ahd 
world influence of the Russian revolu- 
tion and the general theories of so- 
cialism. Although periods of unrest 
and strikes among the industrial 
workers of India go back as far as 
the Nineteenth Century, these move- 
ments usually petered out without 
leaving any permanent trade union 
organization where the workers con- 
trolled and directed the unions. 

In other words, there was no de- 
velopment of self-organization on the 
part of the workers themselves such 
as occurred in the Western World and 
in the more advanced democratic and 
industrial countries. The working 


class of India never advanced to the 
phase of self-organization, due in all 
probability to the evil effects of for- 
eign exploitation, religious caste con- 
flicts, general illiteracy, confusion of 
many languages, and the unbelievable 
extent of misery and poverty which 
has been its lot for so long. All 
these factors have combined to pre- 
vent the development of a trade union 
movement led and controlled by the 
workers themselves. 

The leadership of the Indian trade 
unions comes from the intellectuals 
and professional classes who have 
chosen labor organization in the same 
spirit as missionaries or social wel- 
fare workers who the 
masses to improve their lot. This 
missionary complex of the intellectu- 
als who lead Indian trade unions is 
combined with an ideological ap- 
proach in which political doctrines 
play a dominant role. 

Socialism, communism and Gandhi- 
ism are the dominant ideological tend- 
encies of those attempting to utilize 
the labor movement as an instrument 
for the propagation and achievement 
of their respective programs. The ad- 
vent of the Russian revolution and the 
persistence of the illusion of that 
“workers’ paradise” have given great 
impetus and support to the politicali- 
zation of the labor movement. Marx, 
Lenin and Stalin are still specters 
haunting Indian labor, and _ their 
written works can be seen in almost 
every bookshop. 

Labor and trade unionism have be- 
come important factors in India as 
industry advances. Industrialization 
has been growing at a fairly rapid 
pace in India although, considering 
the huge size of the country and its 
population of over 350,000,000, in 
dustry still constitutes a small per 
centage of the general economy. The 
great mass of people, perhaps more 
than 75 per cent, still derive their 
come from agriculture. It is impor 
tant to note that farm labor in the 
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main remains unorganized. Many of A.I.T.U.C. had become a purely polit- sense of being independent of politi- 
these laborers, becoming landless and ical instrument in the hands of the cal parties and, specifically, in view 
uprooted, are drifting to the already Communist Party. Although remain- of the nature of Stalinist totalitarian- 
evercrowded industrial cities where ing in the A.I.T.U.C. for a while, ism, the Socialists decided to instruct 
employment opportunities are not to they finally came to the conclusion _ their followers to withdraw from the 
be found. that nothing could be achieved or A.I.T.U.C. 

The need for increased industrial changed in what had become a com- Thus, the Socialists, disagreeing 
and agricultural production thus be- _ pletely Stalinist organization. with both the Communist and Con- 
comes one of the decisive problems In 1947 the Congress Party leaders gress Parties, created in 1948 their 
facing the Indian people and their decided to quit the A.I.T.U.C. and own national trade union federation, 
government today. Great resentment form their own trade union move- the Hind Mazdoor Sabha. But no 
can still be found among large seg- ment, the Indian National Trade sooner had the Socialists done this 


the ments of the population against what Union Congress (I.N.T.U.C.). This when the “Revolutionary Socialist” 

1 all was alleged to be the British policy split was followed the same year by and “Revolutionary Communist” 

for- of holding back industrialization in the decision of the Socialist Party to party leaders decided that the Hind 

con- §§ order to maintain India as a source leave the Congress Party with which Mazdoor Sabha was committing the 

n of of raw materials. it was affiliated, since national libera- same errors that the latter had ac- 

able However, even though industrial tion had been achieved and basic cused the I.N.T.U.C. of making— 

hich activity constitutes a small part of differences existed over policies and namely, subordinating the trade union 

All the national economy, India in 1922 program for the new Indian govern- movement to political party purposes. 

pre- had already been recognized by the ment. The Socialists also maintained Thereupon there was created a fourth 

nion international Labor Organization as_ that the A.I.T.U.C. was no longer a_ trade union body, the United Trade 

the one of the leading: industrial nations. free trade union movement in the Union Fed- (Continued on Page 25) 
Trade unions in India have 

rade for many years been the major 

uals area of political struggle, espe- 

have cially heightened by the at- 

ame tempts of the Communists to in- 

wel- filtrate the unions as a means of 

the carrying out Lenin’s dictum: 

This ‘Trade unions are the schools 

ectu- forcommunism. The All- 


is is India Trade Union Congress 
ap- (A.LT.U.C.), which was organ- 

rines ied right after the First World 
War, was captured completely 

dhi- by the Communist Party during 
end- the Second World War. This 
tilize resulted from the fact that the 


ment Socialist and Congress Party 
ment leaders were in jail because of 
e ad- their anti-war position while 
d the the Communists, who support- 
that ed the war, were given aid and 
sreat comfort by the British authori- 
icali- lies, who regarded the Com- 
farx, munists as allies in the war 
cters against Germany and Japan. 

their During the war there existed 
most another trade union center, the 


Indian Federation of Labor, 
e be- which, although supporting the 


ia as war, was anti-Communist. The 
ation taders of this organization 
rapid were primarily the followers of 
ering \.M. Roy, former leader of the 
its Indian Communist movement 
), in- and at one time an important 
per: igure in the Communist Inter- 


The national 
more When the war came to a 
ir i f@ close and the Congress Party 


npor @ leaders were released from jail 4 building operation in India. This huge country is backward in both 
n the BH in 1946 they found that the industrial methods and trade unionism, but it is striving to catch up 
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-N THE previous article we dis- 
cussed the implications of the 
anti-closed-shop cases decided by 

the United States Supreme Court at 
its last term. The present article is 
devoted to the Giboney case. 

In this case the court held that 
the state could enjoin peaceful picket- 
ing in a secondary boycott situation 
where the object of the picketing 
against the so-called third person (in 
that case a seller or wholesaler, the 
primary dispute being with the buyer 
or retailer) was to require this third 
party to commit an act contrary to 

_ a valid state law (specifically, to enter 
into an agreement in restraint of 
trade). 

The first reaction to the Giboney 

. case when it was announced last April 
was that the protections accorded 
‘peaceful picketing under Thornhill 
versus Alabama. and Bakery and 
Pastry Drivers versus Wohl had been 
considerably dissipated if not de- 
stroyed. A close study of the 
decision, however, indicates 
that such a conclusion is not 
entirely justified, that such dire 
results do not necessarily follow 
“from the decision and that, in 
fact, the decision is a very 
narrow one limited entirely to 
the facts and circumstances 
there involved, so that the pro- 
tections of the Thornhill and 
Wohl cases still exist, even 
though the area of application 
of those cases might be less 
broad than originally hoped for. 

To understand the meaning 
and implications of the Giboney 
case, it is necessary to examine 
it closely. The case arose out 
of a dispute between a Team- 
sters’ local union of ice and 
coal drivers and certain non- 
union retail ice peddlers oper- 
ating in Kansas City, Missouri. 
The local attempted to organize 
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these peddlers, both to eliminate their 
cutthroat wage competition and to 
raise their wage rates. Most of the 
peddlers, however, refused to ‘join. 

Accordingly, “in order to break 
down their resistance,” as the Su- 
preme Court put it, the local union 
determined to shut off their supply 
of ice. To accomplish this end, the 
local prevailed upon all but one 
wholesale ice distributor to agree not 
to sell ice to the peddlers. The dis- 
tributor who held out was the Empire 
Storage and Ice Company, plaintiff in 
the Giboney case. 

The iocal established a picket line 
at Empire’s place of business for the 
admitted purpose of putting pressure 
on Empire to agree not to supply ice 
to the peddlers. The placards carried 
by the pickets announced that Empire 
was unfair because it continued to sell 
its ice to the peddlers. No other dis- 
pute with Empire was announced or 
claimed; as a matter of fact, Empire’s 





employes were all union members, 

The picketing, which was entirely 
peaceful, was effective, so much s0 
that Empire’s business was reduced 
by 85 per cent. Empire then went 
into court for an injunction, invoking 
an old anti-trust law which made it 
a crime as an agreement in restraint 
of trade for a seller, acting in combi- 
nation with another person, to agree 
not to sell its products to third parties. 
The injunction was granted, the court 
finding that the principal purpose of 
the picketing carried on by the union 
was to compel Empire to do some- 
thing prohibited by a valid state law. 


HE CASE was appealed to the 
Missouri Supreme Court, which 
affirmed the lower court’s decision, 
and from there it was carried to the 
United States Supreme Court. That 
court, in a unanimous opinion, sus- 
tained the original injunction. The 
Supreme Court reasoned as follows: 
‘(1) The state has a right to 
prohibit agreements or combin- 
ations in restraint of trade. 

(2) Unions have no consti- 
tutional right to be exempt from 
anti-trust or restraint of trade 
laws. 

(3) Since the law was valid, 
and since unions were not ex 
empt from it, they could not use 
their right of free speech to 
compel an employer to violate 
a valid state law any more than 
the right of free speech could 
be used to compe’. an employer 
to commit arson, burglary o 
other recognized crime, or aly 
more than the right of free 
speech could be used to excuse 
the commission of a fraud ot 





te x ae ‘ me ‘ 
From this national temple of justice flow 
the decisions all must respect and heed 





other admitted crime in which 
the element of speech was a 
integral part. 

The principal argument of 
the union was that, since 
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picketing was peaceful and, since it 
was in the area of the industry within 
which the admittedly valid primary 
dispute existed, the picketing was 
protected as an aspect of free speech 
under the Thornhill and Wohl cases. 
The court answered this by saying 
that, in the present case, the immed- 
jate and the sole object of the picket- 
ing was to compel Empire to agree 
to stop selling ice to peddlers rather 
than simply to announce the facts of 
a labor dispute. 

The Supreme Court pointed out 
that in the Thornhill case the purpose 
of the picketing was to protest an 
employer's refusal to bargain with a 
union, but the injunction against 
picketing was so broad as to embrace 
“nearly every practicable, effective 
means whereby those interested—in- 
duding the employes directly af- 
fected—may enlighten the public on 
the nature and causes of a labor 
dispute.” 

The Thornhill case involved an at- 
tempt to prevent peaceful picketing 
against an employer with whom an 
immediate dispute existed. In the 
Giboney case there was no immediate 
dispute with Empire. However, in 
the Wohl case the Supreme Court had 
declared unconstitutional an attempt 
by the state to enjoin peaceful picket- 
ing of sellers or suppliers where the 
immediate dispute was with the 
buyer—in that case peddlers of bak- 
ery goods. 

The court pointed out that in the 
Wohl case there was no question of 
anti-trust or restraint of trade laws 
involved, there was no element of 
“violence, force or coercion, or con- 
duct otherwise unlawful or oppres- 
sive”; that the sole purpose of the 
picketing was to inform the public of 
the existence of a labor dispute with 
peddlers of bakery products; and that 
because of the peddlers’ mobility and 
their insulation from the public as 
middlemen, the only practical way for 
the union to make known its griev- 
ances was by peacefully announcing 
such grievance by the use of picket 
signs at the places where the peddlers 
purchased their products, namely, at 
the bakeries. 

The bakeries, however, were not 
asked to enter into any agreement not 
to sell bakery products to peddlers as 
was done in the Giboney case. All 
that was done was to post pickets at 
the bakeries, announcing the facts of 
the dispute with the peddlers. 
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The Supreme Court concluded its 
decision in the Giboney case by stat- 
ing as follows: 

“We think the circumstances here 
and the reasons advanced by the 
Missouri courts justify restraint of 
the picketing which was done in vio- 
lation of Missouri’s valid law for the 
sole immediate purpose of continuing 
a violation of law. In holding this, 
we are mindful of the essential im- 
portance to our society of a vigilant 
protection of freedom of speech and 
press. * & & 

“States cannot consistently with 
our Constitution abridge those free- 
doms to obviate slight inconvenience 
or annoyances. * * * But placards 
used as an essential and inseparable 
part of a grave offense against an 
important public law cannot immu- 
nize that unlawful conduct from state 
cnva * ° * 

“Nor can we say that the publica- 
tion here should not have been re- 
strained because of the possibility of 
separating the picketing conduct into 
illegal and legal parts. * * * For the 
placards were to effectuate the pur- 
poses of an unlawful combination, 
and their sole, unlawful immediate 
objective was to induce Empire to 
violate the Missouri law by acqui- 
escing in unlawful demands to agree 
not to sell ice to non-union peddlers.” 


HAT conclusions, then, can be 
drawn from the Giboney de- 
cision? To begin with, it seems clear 
that the opinion is limited to the nar- 
row situation where picketing is car- 
ried on as an integral part of a 


‘violation of a valid law or for the 


specific purpose of requiring an em- 
ployer to violate a valid law. Under 
such circumstances, even primary 
picketing might be enjoined. 

Thus, it is not the element of sec- 
ondary picketing in and of itself 
which is the basis for the holding in 
the Giboney case, but rather the ele- 
ment of using, as stated by the Su- 
preme Court, “a constitutional right 
in picketers to take advantage of 
speech or press to violate valid laws 
designed to protect important inter- 
ests of society.” 

Similarly, says the court, picketing 
cannot be used to compel an employer 
to violate a valid state law prohibit- 
ing agreements and combinations in 
restraint of trade. 

Thus, the case does not stand, as 
has been suggested, for the proposi- 


tion that the state has a right flatly to 
outlaw all secondary picketing or boy- 
cotting as such. If so, the Wohl case 
would have to be overruled. /¢ is 
only when the secondary picketing or 
boycotting is part of a violation of 
valid laws, or is for the purpose oj 
compelling the person picketed to 
commit some admittedly unlawful act, 
that the Giboney case has application. 

In view of the fact that the Wohl 
case, which involved secondary pick- 
eting of a supplier or seller, was not 
overruled, it would appear that the 
immediate object of any secondary 
picketing is of prime importance, be- 
cause the difference between the pur- 
pose or object of the picketing in the 
Wohl case and the object of the pick- 
eting in the Giboney case is the prin- 
cipal point of distinction between the 
two cases. 

If the immediate object is simply 
to announce to the public the exist- 
ence of a labor dispute in a place 
having some reasonable connection 
with the dispute, then dealers and 
suppliers can, as in the Wohl case, be 
picketed for that purpose. If the 
dealers or suppliers, acting on their 
own, not in agreement or in combi- 
nation with the union doing the pick- 
eting, then determine not to assist the 
peddler or retailer in its dispute with 
the union, presumably they can do 
so; the Wohl case states nothing to 
the contrary. 

On the other hand, if, instead of 
the pickets simply announcing the 
facts of the principal dispute, they an- 
nounce solely the failure of the dis- 
tributor to commit an unlawful act 
and seek to compel the commission of 
such unlawful act, as was held in the 
Giboney case, then the picketing as- 
sumes a different aspect and can be 
enjoined. 

Thus, the importance of the lan- 
guage placed upon the picket sign can 
readily be seen, for the purpose of 
the picketing in large measure deter- 
mines its legality, and that purpose is 
usually indicated by the announce- 
ments appearing on the picket signs. 

Aside from the protections for 
peaceful secondary picketing implicit 
in the Wohl case, which has not been 
overruled, there are additional rea- 
sons for assuming that the right of 
peaceful secondary picketing cannot 
be outlawed by broad prohibitions 
against secondary boycotts or picket- 
ing as such which have not been de- 
stroyed by (Continued on Page 29) 
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LABOR UNDER OCCUPATION 


A Report From Post-Hitler Germany 


By MARKUS SCHLEICHER 


President, Trade Union Federation of Wuerttemberg-Baden 


N POSTWAR Germany the au- 
thority of the government is not 
derived from the people hut from 

the occupying powers. According to 
an early declaration of intentions by 
the victorious powers, Germany was 
to be administered by them as an 
economic unit until the conclusion of 
a peace treaty. This promise has not 
been fulfilled. Apparently it 
easier to finish the war than to ren- 
der the peace secure. 

The splitting up of Germany into 
military zones meant the end of a 
unified German economy.which would 
enable all enterprises freely to receive 
and ship goods within the borders of 
Germany. This was the result of the 
establishment of zonal frontiers. 


was 


For example, a furniture factory 
located in the American zone for- 
merly obtained its raw material— 
wood—from the French zone and 
shipped its finished goods to the 
British zone. The importation of the 
raw material and delivery of the fin- 
ished product have been made difh- 
cult, if not impossible, by the separa- 
tion of the country into zones. 

Even at its location in the 
American zone, the operation of the 
factory was impeded by an inability 
to secure sufficient quantities of nails, 
vises and other articles which it had 
hitherto bought in the British zone. 
Thus the fate of the factory did not 
depend upon the American zone but 
upon the French and British zones, 
which could cut it off from its sources 
of raw materials or markets for its 
products. Similarly, the economy as 
a whole has been hampered by zonal 
policies. 

Workers in the vast stockyards and 
packing plants of Chicago have at- 
tained a high degree of unionization. 
But would these trade unions be able 
to do anything for their members if 


own 
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shipments of cattle to Chicago and 
delivery of meat products by Chicago 
plants were to be interrupted simul- 
taneously and permanently? That 
was the situation in all branches of 
the German economy after the war. 

This situation could not be changed 
by the usual kind of union activity, 
such as collective bargaining. The 
German trade unions had no right 
to sign collective agreements. Con- 
sequently, the unions had no other 
choice than to attempt to secure as 
many benefits as possible for the 
wage-earners on the basis of the laws 
and ordinances issued by the military 
authorities. 

Wage and price policies, social se- 
curity and labor legislation as well as 
the reconstruction and reorganization 
of the economy are determined in 
Germany by military government. 
The newly established Laender (state) 
parliaments and, lately, the bizonal 
economic authorities are recognized 
as consultative agencies of military 
government. They may adopt laws, 
but these have to be approved by the 
military government. 


HE UNIONS have the task of in- 

fluencing this legislation as much 
as possible and to see to it that the 
new laws are enforced in the interests 
of their members. The trade unions 
have no opportunity of intervening in 
the legislative process. 

One of the first and most important 
decrees published by the Allied Con- 
trol Council in 1945 was that estab- 
lishing a wage and price freeze. This 
decree was generally approved by 
labor as the workers knew that the 
then prevailing shortage of goods 
could not be overcome by wage in- 
creases. Production increases and 
wage and price stabilization were sup- 
posed to relieve the situation. How- 


ever, it proved impossible to carry 
out this well-intentioned policy suc. 
cessfully. Rationed goods disap. 
peared from the normal market and 
were sold at arbitrary prices on the 
black market. The establishment of 
bootleg wage rates in some sectors of 
the economy was a necessary con- 
sequence of the system of black 
market prices. 

At the end of 1947 the Allied Con- 
trol Council was forced to authorize 
a partial lifting of the wage freeze. 
Limited wage raises were permitted 
for the employes of the following in- 
dustries—railroads, forestry and lun- 
bering, textiles and: garments. In 
April, 1948, this was followed by a 
general relaxation of the wage stop 
policy. The military government au- 
thorized the trade unions to negotiate 
wage increases up to 15 per cent by 
way of collective agreement. How- 
ever, these negotiations had not yet 
been concluded when, as a result of 
the currency reform, German workers 
and their trade unions had to face 
new difficulties. 

Prior to the currency reform the 
worker, as a rule, was paid in de 
preciated money with which he could 
not buy any merchandise. Nowadays 
merchandise is available, but the 
workers can buy very little because 
they do not have enough money. Al 
though the wage stop was completely 
abolished in September, 1948, the 
trade unions to date have been unable 
to catch up—as far as wage increase 
are concerned—with the advantages 
obtained by industrialists and mer 
chants; the latter were given a boon 
when the economic authorities abel 
ished price controls simultaneous! 
with enactment of currency reform. 

In spite of the lack of detailed st 
tistical data, the general situation of 
the wage- (Continued on Page 31) 
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DFE COME THE GLOVES 


T.U.C. Goes After the Communists in Earnest 


By IRWIN J. SUALL 


HE British Trades Union Con- 

gress has taken up the challenge 

of the Communist Party and 
inaugurated a vigorous program to 
set its house in order. 

This campaign is the reaction to 
the actions of the Communists who, 
conforming slavishly to the dictates 
of the Cominform, denounced vir- 
tually all T.U.C. policies and bent 
every effort to exploit the workers’ 
grievances in an attempt to disrupt 
the trade unions and further their 
own political line. 

Some months ago the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress 
carefully analyzed the role of the 
Communists within the unions and 
called the affiliated organizations to 
action on this vital prob- 


reconcilable fight against the right- 
wing labor leaders.” 

The pages of the British Daily 
Worker regularly freth with denun- 
ciations of the “American stooge” 
Labor government. Responsible un- 
ion officials like Vincent Tewson and 
Arthur Deakin are called every name 
in the vituperative dictionary of the 
Communist Party. 

The major targets of attack for the 
Communists in Britain have been the 
T.U.C. policies on productivity, 
E.R.P., wages, prices and profits, and 
the W.F.T.U. They have chosen the 
wage issue upon which to concentrate. 
Pursuing a policy of strict price con- 
trols and rationing of scarce com- 
modities, the Labor government has 


called upon the unions to use care 
and discretion in their wage demands 
so as not to upset a policy of resist- 
ance to inflation. 

Viewing the fate of workers in in- 
flation-ridden countries on the Conti- 
nent, the Trades Union Congress real- 
ized that the government’s economic 
program served the best interests of 
the working people and responded in 
a responsible manner. However, there 
remain certain inequities in the wage 
structure, as between certain indus- 
tries and others, skilled and unskilled, 
men and women, etc. It is these 
inequities which the Communists ex- 
ploit to the fullest, in an effort to 
disrupt the entire anti-inflationary 
program. (Continued on Page 31) 









lem. Pointing out the { 


manner in which the 
Communists within the 
unions received their or- 
ders from sources alien to 
the British workers, the 
Council stated: 

“The trade union move- 
ment has never precluded 
the minority within the 
movement from seeking 
to change policy, but it is 
contrary to the whole 
conception of our move- 
ment, foreign to its tradi- 
tions, fatal to its prestige, 
if it permits its democrat- 
ically determined policy 
to be disrupted at the 
behest of an outside 
body.” 

That this outside body 
is intent on disruption 
can be seen from every 
utterance of the Stalinists 
in Britain. In a recent 
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Bafes and Beck Are T.U.C. Fraternal Delegates 


DAVE BECK 


issue of the Communist 
Review, Harry Pollitt, na- 
tional secretary of the 
British Communist Party, 
said : 


“There must be an ir- 
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REPRESENTING the A. F. of L. at 
the convention this month of the British 
Trades Union Congress are Harry Bates, 
president of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers International Union, and Dave 
Beck, executive vice-president of the 
International Brotherhood. of Teamsters. 


This year’s convention of the T.U.C. 
is being held at Bridlington. Problems 
arising from the intimate relationship 
of the British trade union movement to 
the Labor Party, which is governing the 
country, were scheduled to be very much 
in the foreground at the convention. 











Rebuilding Broken Lives 


ORT’s Achievements Merit High Praise 


By GEORGE MEANY 





BOUT the time that the 
A American Federation of 

Labor was born, another 

notable organization was 
taking shape in another part of the 
world. Like the A. F. of L., this or- 
ganization has come down to our 
own day, an institution which con- 
tributes in a most practical way to 
the greater happiness of members of 
the human race. 

The organization to which I refer 
is popularly known as ORT. People 
who are familiar with ORT and its 
works know that its full name is the 
Organization for Rehabilitation 
through Training. 

ORT has been teaching 
trades to Jewish boys and girls since 
1880. This is the task which ORT 
assumed when the organization was 
originally established in Eastern Eu- 
rope and which it has carried out over 
the intervening years. 

Thousands upon thousands of 
young people who lacked training 
have been given the opportunity to 
acquire industrial and agricultural 
skills through which they could be- 
come self-supporting and self-respect- 











useful 


ing citizens. Gainfully employed and- 


productive after learning their voca- 
tions in the schools conducted by 
ORT, these young people have been 
helped in a down-to-earth, sensible 
way. The training imparted to the 
boys’ and girls has paid dividends 
not only to the recipients and to those 
then or subsequently dependent upon 
their earning capacities. The coun- 
tries in which these people live and 
toil have also benefited greatly from 
the contributions in useful, efficient 
labor which ORT’s training prepared 
them to make. 

During its early years ORT’s ac- 
tivities in the fields of vocational edu- 


ORT’s training center in Paris. 
The modern building is a gift 
of the Ladies’ Garment Workers 
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cation and training developed stead- 
ily but not at an extravagant pace. 
After the close of the First World 
War, however, there was a prodigious 
expansion. ORT’s technical schools, 
workshops, model farms and other 
facilities appeared in Poland, Lithu- 
ania, Rumania and other European 
countries. In the Thirties, with Adolf 
Hitler ruling Germany, ORT extended 
its operations to France and Britain, 
which gave refuge to thousands 
driven from their homes in Germany 
by the venom of Nazi race hate. 


Since the end of the Second World 
War, ORT has been experiencing the 
most dramatic and most useful period 
of its long history. In the concen. 
tration camps of Germany and Po. 
land, the Nazis had put to death mil- 
lions of innocent men, women and 
children. For those who had sur- 
vived Hitler's infamous extermina- 
tion program, the next stop was the 
camps for displaced persons. To 
themselves and to many who visited 
their camps, these refugees of the 
early postwar days appeared to have 
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suffered so much pain, hunger and 
shock that they could not expect to 
recuperate sufficiently to become nor- 
mal, productive workers. 

ORT did not share this»opinion. 
Neither did the individuals and or- 
ganizations that knew of ORT’s past 
achievements. The job that needed 
doing was a big one and a difficult 
one. ORT accepted the challenge and 
quickly established a network of vo- 
cational training centers and work- 
shops in the DP camps. A Congres- 
sional committee, after visiting the 
camps, eulogized ORT for the mir- 
acles of human rehabilitation which 
its program wrought among people 
who had been bowed by years of ter- 
rible suffering. 

The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union and its president, 
David Dubinsky, came to the assist- 
ance of the organization which was 
doing so much to repair broken lives. 
In Paris the I.L.G.W.U. gave ORT a 
modern school building which is a 
veritable showplace of modern voca- 
tional training. 

Prior to my visit there I had heard 
a great deal about this training cén- 
ter, but when I recently inspected the 
school and observed the manifold 
activities, I was impressed far beyond 
my advance expectations. 

Useful trades of virtually every 


ae 


Mr. Meany watches the work of welding trainee at the Paris school 


kind are taught at this school. The 
students are eager to learn and they 
receive splendid instruction. The 
equipment is excellent. 

A visit to ORT’s Paris training 
center is a most interesting and a 
most moving experience. One not 
only sees the moulding of workers; 
one sees also that the Organization 
for Rehabilitation through Training, 


while it proceeds with its job of teach- 


ing practical trades, enables boys and 
girls whose parents in many cases 
were brutally slain by the Nazis to 
regain faith in human brotherhood. 

The people ORT is training in 
France and in twenty-two other coun- 
tries will be good: workers, good citi- 
zens and good trade unionists wher- 
ever they may ultimately settle. 

The magnificent achievements of 
ORT compel hearty admiration. 


Girls learn sewing and other skills. Practical ORT approach has proved very helpful to war’s victims 
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Readjustment Policies 


NEMPLOYMENT.: grew in size and duration during 
|| the first eight’ months of 1949. More and more 

workers were exhausting their unemployment com- 
pensation rights and living on their savings. 

About a year ago some raw materials began a down- 
ward slide, led by copper, zinc, wool, grains, steel scrap. 
Businessmen, noting this warning of deflation,-began re- 
ducing their heavy inventories. Buyers hesitated about 
buying. Orders to mills were sharply cut. The wholesale 
price index has dropped now 10 per cent. As some of 
the raw materials that dropped first are turning upward, 
business may level off while other commodities readjust 
to the new price level. This probably means continuation 
of “spotty” unemployment, with a more healthy adjust- 
ment of production and wholesome competition fairly 
soon. 

Our national economy, after its postwar readjustment 
to overcome scarcities at home and provide needed com- 
modities for European countries, is now going through 
adjustments necessary to rid us of inflationary prices 
and permit return to free competitive markets in which 
industries compete to supply buyers with what they 
want at prices they are willing to pay. 

There will be some unemployment until industries get 
rid of their high-priced inventories and managements 
compete to put quality goods on the market at lower 
and more stable prices. 

The necessary adjustment is taking place in a few 
industries at a time. As they adjust, orders increase 
and their workers are rehired. Our economy is sound 
and has the technology to win if we do not lose the world 
struggle over human rights. 

To sustain the economic readjustment, the Federal 
Reserve Board has announced easier credit conditions so 
that banks can more easily meet the needs of business. 
Lower prices and competition will end the practices of 
raising prices so as to provide earnings to finance plant 
expansion and new equipment. New regulations of the 
Federal Reserve will enable banks to supply capital for 
these purposes. 

Our exports will be reduced in the coming year be- 
cause the countries accustomed to trade with us are un- 
able to convert their currencies into dollars normally 


or advantageously to them. The result is trade re- 


striction and discrimination—the direct opposite of free 
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trade among all countries to which we had looked 
forward. 

While ECA deals with these problems, trade unionists 
must look to cooperation with management and in- 
creased output per man-hour to increase their incomes 
and assure their progress. In order to get this output, 
industries must provide improved equipment, better 
supplies, better all-round work conditions, all of which 
workers must use with increasing effectiveness and 
greater efficiency and concern for production costs. 

As the first step toward these ends, unions should 
ask employers to supply workers with regular uniform 
records of production and production costs. This will 
enable workers to make improvements. The next neces- 
sary step is to include a provision in union agreements 
for management to provide union officers with financial 
facts showing returns from sales of products and how 
these returns are distributed. 

These facts constitute honest accounting on work done 
as a basis for just payment. Such provisions constitute 
the foundation for future cooperation. 


ECA Crisis 


HE END of World War II left the Middle European 

countries and the cities of England bombed and in 

rubble, with their peoples desperately sick of war. 
Then the Communist desperadoes unloosed a new hor- 
ror of despotism and began their cold war to destroy 
democratic institutions. We had to gird ourselves for 
the struggle of the cold war. 

The Kremlin pretended peace while sending its spies 
and secret agents to worm their way into strategic posi- 
tions of all kinds in order to break our courage and 
create situations that Communists could utilize to their 
advantage to influence opinion and determine policies. 
In order to resist Communist tactics, European countries 
had to regain economic self-support. 

As our country carried the major burden of providing 
munitions for the fighting war, so we again bear the 
major burden in the cold war which the Kremlin wages 
for world domination. We undertook the European Re- 
covery Program so that European countries might again 
take courage from the power of a reviving economy. 

In all European countries involved in the war there 
was an abnormal need for goods, but those nations did 
not have the money to finance an excess of imports. 
ECA provides these funds for a period of five year’. 
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PCA has the double problem of rehabilitating economies 
and adjusting to new economic conditions. 

The Second World War provided opportunities for 
nationalist. movements. in Asia which ended colonial 
relationships around which some Eurepean economies 
were organized. Serious losses of capital investments 
and other sources of national income have altered the 
position of those countries in world markets and have 
further handicapped ECA. 

In addition, Europe has been gradually losing its 
position as the world’s source of factory production. 
All countries had at least initiated the beginnings of 
industrialization. ECA plans began with the rehabilita- 
tion of former production facilities. Now that some 
expansion is possible, there are indications of concern 
for trade advantage and national economic self-sufh- 
ciency. 

ECA is now meeting with serious difficulties in 
Europe. These result in part from efforts to retain 
national economies instead of integrating all into a 
European economy with freedom of trade among all 
countries and each country concentrating on developing 
those industries in which it can produce the things for 
which it is best adapted, thereby making available useful 
commodities at low cost. t 

If the European countries got all they could from one 
another, they would save their dollars to buy necessaries 
from the United States. This would mean ending tariffs, 
quotas and trade discrimination and would facilitate 
devaluation of currencies necessary for interchange of 
currencies. 

In addition, countries must have incentives to put 
efficiency back: into production to reduce prices and 
maintain: values in their money systems. The Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation could take 
over these problems besides providing facilities for co- 
operation with the United States. But in the end it will 
need the support of political federation. Unless these 
things are done to restore the dollar deficits, European 
recovery may stop and our economy be damaged. 


Proud to Be Americans 


] AGE-EARNERS in the United States have highly 

\\ substantial reasons for thankfulness to the founders 

of our nation for the kind of society and institutions 

that are available to us. We have more freedom and 

greater opportunities to make progress than the workers 
of any other nation in the world. 

In less than four centuries, we have grown from 
Virgin wilderness into a nation of 150,000,000 through 
immigration and natural increase in population. In the 
economic realm we are the most productive nation in 
the world and therefore the richest. We have invented 
machines driven by electric power and organized pro- 
duction along lines assuring plenty for all. The ingenu- 
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ity of our workers has put machines to such use tnat 
output per man-hour has increased manyfold. Because 
American workers produce more per man-hour, wage 
rates have been increased even though the work day 
and the work week have been shortened. 


During the years 1940 to 1944 we doubled our 
national product—goods and services to produce muni- 
tions in addition to meeting civilian needs. That was 
the time we were supplying munitions for our allies as 
well as for our own armies. Yearly income per capita 
was $718 in 1929 and $1321 in 1944. Now it is $1485. 

The American worker has high standards of living. 
He works for his share of automobiles, houses and home 
conveniences, and education for his children. He earns 
these things with an expenditure of fewer hours of work 
than any other worker in the world. Since we became 
a leading industrial nation, we have reduced the work 
week from 70 hours to 40 hours and the work day 
from 12 hours to 8 hours. 

The American worker is the world’s most mobile 
worker—always willing to take a chance to better him- 
self. He takes a full share of all risks and earns his 
share in gains. 

The result is the high capacity of our nation to pro- 
duce with its ever-increasing technical facilities and use 
of mechanical power. The first need for the main- 
tenance of this tremendous prodiction is good home 
markets and virile unions to help workers to obtain 
wage increases to keep these home markets good. 


In the year ahead we hope to increase real wages, to 
increase wage rates as production per man-hour in- 
creases and reduce the number of unemployed. We can 
do this and more through our free enterprise system 
and our ability to produce. 

We have not gained what we hoped legislatively, so 
we have strengthened our political organization to bring 
about repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law in the near future. 
While Congress has failed to free the trade unions on 
a national basis, a number of states have repealed their 
anti-union laws. We have gained one major objective 


‘in the passage of the Housing Act to provide low-cost 


housing. We expect approval of the 75-cent minimum 
wage and needed improvements in old-age insurance. 


At no time in world history were the opportunities 
as well as the problems so great. We are proud to be 
American workers because it means opportunity to es- 
tablish a humane American standard of living for 
working people. We can easily use our production 
facilities to increase national income so that all may 
have high standards of living. 

We must not only do our own full share, but we must 
persuade other countries to do likewise. Concentration 
on objectives is essential to save personal freedom, and 
freedom is so vital to each one of us that it calls 
for complete dedication until our task is accomplished. 
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lentury of Progress 


Georgia Labor Pulls Itself Out of the Mire 


By J .B.P ATE, President, Georgia Federation of Labor 





EORGIA workers, organ- 
G ized and unorganized, have 
benefited greatly as a re- 
sult of the efforts and de- 
termination of the men and women 
who proudly cherish their member- 
ship in the American Federation of 
Labor. Labor in Georgia has made 
many gains. However, we have not 
been without our pitfalls and trials. 
Day by day and year by year we are 
becoming more determined that great- 
er progress in the fields of economic 
welfare, social justice and political 
equality can and must be attained. 

The past half-century in Georgia 
can truly be called fifty years of 
progress for the downtrodden and 
underprivileged. This progress has 
occurred during the lifetime of the 
Georgia State Federation of Labor, 
which recently held its fifty-first an- 
nual convention in the city of Macon. 

Events leading to the formation and 
chartering of the Georgia Federation 
by the American Federation of Labor 
were similar to the events leading to 
the establishment of other bodies of 
organized workers throughout the 
Southern states. 

Back in those early days the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was making 
sincere efforts to aid the workers of 
the South in their bid for greater free- 
dom and justice, but the organizations 
—the few that existed—were small 
and weak, and a feeling of uncertainty 
gripped those who joined. Not only 
did they possess this feeling of uncer- 
tainty: they feared for their lives. 

Half a century ago union members 
were forced to meet in dark alleys 
and conduct their discussions of un- 
ionism in whispers. They didn’t dare 
talk unionism openly—not even to 
their friends and neighbors—for fear 
of being beaten, thrown into jail and 
prosecuted and having their belong- 
ings confiscated or destroyed. 

As time elapsed it became evident 
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that a parent organization was needed 
to aid the faithful and courageous 
ones who were determined to carry 
on even in the face of all the dangers 
and heartaches. It was then that 
Jerome Jones came to the front. 

Jones made the rounds of all the 
major points in the state in 1898 and 
laid the foundation upon which the 
Georgia Federation of Labor was to 
be built. Today it is a living and fit- 
ting tribute to his memory. 

Let us take a glimpse at the record 
and philosophy of Jerome Jones in 
order that we may better understand 
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the organization which he inspired 
and helped to form. Jones came to 
Georgia from Tennessee. He was a 
personal friend of Samuel Gompers, 
we are told, and his words and ac- 
tions could almost always be interpre- 
ted to be expressive of the will of 
Gompers in regard to the policies of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
the South. 

Few men have had the clear-cut 
comprehension of the aims, ideals 
and functions of true labor-manage- 
ment relations that was possessed by 
Jerome Jones. Few men, even though 


their names may be represented in 
halls of fame, had a better under- 
standing of the right form of labor. 
management relations. The philoso- 
phy of Jerome Jones is still dominant 
in the Georgia Federation of Labor, 
and it is well that it should be. 

A good statement of the beliefs of 
Jerome Jones concerning labor and 
management and the rightful place of 
each was contained in his Labor Day 
message in 1939, not long before he 
was called to the Great Beyond. This 
great labor leader said: 

“Labor claims the right of workers 
to organize. The assertion of this 
right is not a threat nor is it in any 
wise a declaration of war against 
others. The union movement, in fact, 
knows no antagonist except wrong 
and seeks no foe except tyranny. 

“Labor believes in the American 
principle of private property. It 
holds that a man has’a right to what 
he earns. It is not envious of great 
wealth. It seeks no leveling process, 
subscribes to no theory that all 
wealth and property should be di- 
vided equally among all people and 
should be maintained on a basis of 
equality. But this does not imply an 
admission that everything that capi- 
tal does is right, nor that labor feels 
that extreme wealth in the hands of 
a few, in the midst of abject poverty 
of the masses, is defensible. 

“Organized labor believes in the 
American industrial system. Those 
who know the union movement in 
its truest sense know that labor would 
be destroyed were capital destroyed. 
Likewise, labor hopes to convince 
capital that it cannot deny the worker 
his rights without crippling its own 
interests. 

“Labor seeks to uphold the law. 
Despite the fact that labor has been 
the victim of the law and suffered to 
a greater extent by its prejudi 
application, labor has always thrown 
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itself behind the government in a 
spirit of true loyalty and patriotism. 

“Labor believes in and maintains 
the right to strike as a last resort in 
negotiations, but labor is more anx- 
jous than any other group to hasten 
the day when strikes will be abolished 
by the simple expedient of abolishing 
the necessity of strikes. 

“Finally, labor wants peace. Labor 
hates war, whether such war be be- 
tween nations or between groups 
within a nation. Labor prays for 
peace—peace with honor.” 

Properly to evaluate the doctrine of 
Jerome Jones would require the space 
of a huge book, and possibly I have 
consumed too much time already dis- 
cussing his philosophy, but there is a 
lesson in the quoted words of Jerome 
Jones which could and should be of 
lasting value to every American, 
whether we come from the ranks of 
labor or from the ranks of manage- 
ment. These facts have contributed 
greatly to the progress of the Georgia 
Federation of Labor. We know that 


they will continue to guide us upward. 


eration of Labor has had the 
honor of seeing several trade union- 
ists of the state advance to high places 
in the civic and political life of state 
and nation while other Georgia union 
members advanced to the upper 
brackets in the official ranks of some 
of our international unions in the 
American Federation of Labor. 

C. C. Houston, first secretary-treas- 
urer of the Georgia Federation of 
labor, became the first member of 
organized labor in Georgia to serve 
asa member of the General Assembly. 
He was elected from Fulton County 
(Atlanta) . 

L. J. Kilburn, who was elected to 
the presidency of the State Federa- 
tion in 1902, became a member of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of Georgia at its inception in 1924 
and continued in that position until 
the time of his death. 

C.L. Williamson, who became pres- 
ident in 1910, once served as chair- 
man of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board and is presently a member of 
the Macon Water Commission, an 
lective position which he has held 
for many years. 

Robert Fechner, who was elected 
‘eretary-treasurer at the 1910 con- 
vention, later became an organizer 
for his international, the Machinisis’ 


Dens its lifetime the Georgia Fed- 
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Union, which at that time, of course, 
was in its rightful place within the 
ranks of the American Federation of 
Labor. Mr. Fechner later became 
head of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps under President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, serving with distinction. 

S. B. Marks, who was elected presi- 
dent of the State Federation in 1913, 
served one term and then was named 
a vice-président of his international 
union, thé Printing Pressmen. 

Louie P. Marquardt, elected to the 
office of president in 1915, studied 
law in his spare time, was eventually 
admitted to the bar and became assist- 
ant solicitor general of Fulton County 
(Atlanta), a position which he held 
at the time of his death in 1935. 

T. E. Whitaker, who became presi- 
dent in 1917, has served in several 
official capacities in the state. After 
World War I he was the Veterans’ 
Placement Administrator for Georgia. 
He served on the State Compensation 
Board for some time and became first 
Commissioner of Labor when the 
Georgia Department of Labor was 
established in 1936 under Governor 
E. D. Rivers. 

The 1920 convention elected as pres- 
ident W. P. Raoul of Atlanta, who 
soon became Southern representative 
of his international union, the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employes. Later Brother Raoul be- 
came international secretary-treasur- 
er of that organization, a position 
which he still holds. 

Then in 1923 came Charles B. 
Gramling, the president who was to 
serve for two terms, then return to 
the presidency in 1937 for three 
terms and for another spell in 1942. 
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THE DOLLARS you earn each week are union-earned 


dollars. 


Make sure that the goods and services which you and your 
family buy merit the patronage of sincere trade unionists. 
Union-made goods and union-rendered services are con- 


sistently tops in value. 


Tell your friends and neighbors to look for and insist upon 
the urion label, union shop card and union service button 
whenever they plan to spend money. Since these emblems 
always indicate better values, they'll be grateful to you. 
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When you spend those dollars, be true to yourself 


You obtain the most for your money 
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Mr. Gramling achieved the enviable 
record of having served longer than 
any other individual in the top post of 
the Georgia Federation of Labor. The 
convention this year elected him to the 
office of president emeritus for life. 

The contribution of beloved “Uncle 
Charlie,” as he is known to labor 
throughout Georgia, cannot be easily 
appraised. Only time will reveal the 
true value of his able leadership over 
the long period of years that he 
headed the State Federation. 


f gee outstanding leader of 
labor in Georgia is J. Sid Tiller, 
who became president in 1931. Broth- 
er Tiller, a member of the Pressmen’s 
Union, is still active in the affairs of 
the State Federation. He is Tax 
Assessor for the city of Atlanta. 


Mrs. Allie B. Mann of Atlanta, 
member of the American Federation 
of Teachers, enjoys the distinction of 
having been the only woman to serve 
in either of the two top posts of the 
organization. Mrs. Mann has served 
several terms as vice-president of her 
international union. 


Today we also have two members 
of Georgia labor who are members 
of the General Asesmbly. They are 
George H. McGee of Savannah, a 
member of the Railway Clerks, and 
Jesse Walton of Atlanta, member of 
the Motor Coach Employes. 

Other leaders of the Georgia Fed- 
eration of Labor who have made out- 
standing contributions to the progress 
of labor in Georgia and the nation 
include George L. Googe, who for 
many years served as the A. F. of L. 
director of organization in the South 
and who is (Continued on Page 30) 
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By 


EVERT KUPERS 


President, Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions 


HE struggle of the trade union 

movement in any country is vir- 

tually nothing but the struggle 
of the workers for the right to be 
heard and to have their share in solv- 
ing the social and economic problems 
that affect their well-being. 

In the Netherlands, in the early 
days of trade unionism, the activities 
of the unions were confined to acquir- 
ing this right in regard to the regula- 
tion of wages and conditions of em- 
ployment. At the end of the Nine- 
teenth Century and the beginning of 
the Twentieth, the demand of the 
Dutch trade unions to be recognized 
in matters of conditions of employ- 
ment and wages was still challenged 
in many quarters. 

It was only after many a hard 
fight that the employers of the Neth- 
erlands began to realize that wages 
and conditions of employment were 
not matters which exclusively con- 
cerned employers and that the work- 
ers should be given an opportunity 
to express their views on these sub- 
jects through their trade unions. 

Generally speaking, it may be said 
that nowadays the right of Dutch 
trade unions to participate in negotia- 
tions concerning the conditions of 
employment of their members is fully 
recognized—and not only for the 
regulation of wages but also when 
such questions as holidays, overtime 
premiums, etc., have to be settled. 
In addition, there are many social 
measures which have been regulated 
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by various acts of Parliament and 
which apply to all industrial, com- 
mercial and agricultural enterprises. 

Nowadays when new social legisla- 
tion is being prepared, the Minister 
of Social Affairs always consults the 
organized employers and workers. 
The struggle for recognition of the 
unions in the Netherlands may there- 
fore be said to have been finally 
settled insofar as social problems are 
concerned. But this stage has cer- 
tainly not yet been reached in the 
economic sphere. 


HE WAGE-EARNERS of the Nether- 

lands do not want their participa- 
tion in negotiations to be confined to 
conditions of employment, convinced 
as they are that the maintenance of a 
socially justified wage level is pos- 
sible only when sound economic con- 
ditions prevail. 

Consequently the trade union 
movement of the Netherlands con- 
siders itself fully entitled to demand 
to be consulted when problems of 
economic policy, bearing upon the 
welfare of the country, are being con- 
sidered. On this subject two impor- 
tant bills have recently been submit- 
ted to the Netherlands Parliament. 
One-of these bills deals with labor’s 
share in the control of industry in 
general, while the other deals with 
workers’ control in individual enter- 
prises. 

As far back as 1922, the Nether- 
lands Constitution provided for the 


setting up of bodies for the control 
of industry. It authorized the grant- 
ing of power to such bodies to give 
binding directions to the industries 
concerned. 

The tasks of government have been 
very considerably extended every- 
where in the world during recent 
decades, and this is also the case in 
the Netherlands. Consequently, the 
scope- of Parliament had to be 
widened. 

The ministers, who, together with 
the Queen, constitute the executive 
power, cannot control everything 
themselves and have no alternative 
but to leave a large part of their tasks 
in the hands of civil servants. This 
carries with it the danger of a com- 
plete bureaucratization of the govern- 
mental functions, provoking a de- 
mand for decentralization and the 
transfer of some of these governmen- 
tal tasks to functional organizations 
operating within the social and econo 
mic spheres. 

It should be said here that the 
employers have realized the need for 
the creation of such bodies, the ab- 
sence of which made itself very much 
felt in times of crisis. Very often 
Netherlands employers, in order to 
combat the evils of a crisis, co” 
cluded agreements among themselves 
defining a certain line of action te 
be followed in matters of produc 
tion, prices, distribution and similar 
subjects. When, however, some out 
siders declined to observe such a0 
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arrangement, the entire agreement 
became worthless. As a consequence 
the need was felt for machinery to 
make such agreements enforceable at 
law. which, by the way, was done in 
Holland in a few cases before World 
War II. 

The legislation recently offered in 
Parliament provides for the estab- 
lishment of a central body for all the 
industries of the country—the Social- 
Economic Council—in which the gov- 
ernment, the employers’ organiza- 
tions and the trade unions would be 
equally represented. 

The task of the Council would be 
to advise the government on all meas- 
ures of a social and economic charac- 
ter on which such advice is requested. 
However, the Council could also ad- 
vise the government on particular 
subjects on its own initiative. In 
addition, the Council would have to 
coordinate the policies of the various 
industrial councils. In this latter 
connection, the bill distinguishes be- 
tween vertical and horizontal organ- 
izations. 

By a vertical organization is un- 
derstood a body comprising all in- 
dustries handling one particular prod- 
uct, from the raw material down- 
ward to and including the retail 
dealer. The vertical organization 
constitutes the entire industrial 
column. In the vertical structure, 
however, there are horizontal parts. 
The vertical organization is composed 
of a number of horizontal organiza- 
hons. 

Differences of opinion prevail as to 
the form to be given to these indus- 
trial organization. 
Federation of Trade Unions holds 
that both forms described are neces- 
sary. As far as the horizontal or- 
ganization is concerned, this form is 
acceptable to many other interested 
parties, but there are many divergent 
views concerning the vertical form 
of organization. These views depend 
upon the attitude taken in respect to 
the problem of planned economy. 

Nothing much is said in the bill 
about the competence of the various 
bodies to be set up. Under the bill 
only the Social-Economic Council is 
established. A special enactment will 


he necessary for each separate organi- 
tation. 


At a later stage consideration will 
have to be given to the question of 
what competence shall be accorded 
toeach individual organization. The 
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The Netherlands ~ 


total absence of any definition of the 
competence of the various organiza- 
tions meets with criticism on the part 
of the Netherlands Federation of 
Trade Unions. There are many who 
fear that, if these organizations are 
clothed with power to impose condi- 
tions which are statutorily binding, 
corporatism will be encouraged. 

Mention may be made here of the 
fact that Belgium has confined it- 
self to establishing organizations 
which are only advisory in charac- 
ter. According to conceptions prev- 
alent in the Netherlands, this is not 
sufficient. 

The bill provides that the respon- 
sible minister may cancel decisions 
made by the industrial organizations. 
Undoubtedly there is a_ possibility 


that workers and employers wiil band 





together in the industrial organiza- 
tions and, by fixing high prices and 
high wages, exploit the consumer. 
For the sake of combatting this dan- 
ger, the Netherlands Federation of 
Trade Unions is in favor of insuring 
public representation within the or- 
ganizations through the inclusion of 
government delegates. 

The various Dutch political parties 
and national trade union centers are 
not unanimous on the subject. As 
is generally known, there éxist in the 
Netherlands four different national 
trade union centers—the Netherlands 
Federation of Trade Unions with a 
membership of 360,000, the Catholic 
Federation with a membership of 
262,000, the Protestant Federation 
with a membership of 141,000 and 
the Communist “Unity” Federation 
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claiming a membership of 168,000. 


We have dealt with the participa-. 


tion of Dutch labor in industry in 
general. Now let us consider the 
question of labor’s share in the con- 
trol of individual enterprises. In 
our opinion, both forms of labor 
participation are of great value, but 
they differ in significance. 

Organization by industry can con- 
tribute to a very considerable ex- 
tent toward the implementation of a 
planned economy, but the participa- 
tion of the workers in controlling 
individual enterprises makes a more 
direct and a much stronger appeal to 
them. Within their factory or shop 
matters are being discussed about 
which the workers have their own 
views and opinions, and they feel that 
it is worth while to make their in- 
fluence felt upon them. 

For the recognition of the personal. 
ity of the worker, participation in the 
control of the factory or shop where 
he is employed is of much greater 
importance than participation in the 
control of industry in general. 

Decades ago consultative bodies 
were established in some factories in 
the Netherlands in which the workers 
were represented. The first bodies 
of this kind date from 1880. At that 
time the Netherlands trade union 
movement was still very feeble. 

After the year 1900 more and more 
of such consultative bodies came into 
existence, but mostly with less noble 
intentions than those which had in- 
spired the creation of the first ones. 
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The Dutch trade 
union movement was 
growing and the em- 
ployers were looking 
around for suitable 
measures to curb this 
growing power of la- 
bor. 

They believed they 
had found these meas- 
ures in consultative 
committees, staff un- 
ions, etc., by which 
they hoped to convince 
their employes that 
joining a genuine trade 
union would be super- 
fluous. It is therefore 
not surprising that at 
the time the trade un- 
ion movement put up a 
strenuous fight against 
the setting up of such 
consultative bodies. 

The situation changed considerably 
during and after World War I. The 
labor movement in the Netherlands 
made such enormous strides that the 
employers could no longer ignore it, 
and now the consultative bodies were 
being used to serve the trade union 
cause. The danger always exists, 
however, that one day these consulta- 
tive bodies will be used against the 
trade unions. We shall come back to 
this subject later. 

After World War I the trade union 
movement in the Netherlands exerted 
strong pressure on the government to 
introduce legislation on the subject. 
These endeavors did not meet with 
success. However, in numerous col- 
lective agreements clauses were in- 
serted making the creation of con- 
sultative bodies obligatory. Between 
the two wars the formation of con- 
sultative bodies was regulated by 
mutual agreement between employers 
and workers. 

After World War II the first gov- 
ernment in power placed introduction 
of a bill on works councils on its 
program. The second postwar gov- 
ernment introduced such a measure. 

The bill provides that an enterprise 
with more than twenty-five workers 
shall establish a works council. The 
appropriate minister is authorized to 
grant dispensation in certain cases. 

What is the task of the works 
council? Article 4 of the bill says: 

“The task of the works council shall 
be—while fully recognizing the in- 


dependent function of the employer 
—to contribute to the best of its 
ability toward the most efficient work. 
ing of the enterprise, by means of 
joint consultation on matters of 
supervision, application or regulation 
of all measures which, according to 
their nature and taking into con- 
sideration prevailing circumstances, 
come within the sphere of activities 
of the council. Further, the council 
shall promote a good understanding 
and cooperation within the enter. 
prise.” 

This description is rather vague, 
yet it does convey something. 


Fortunately, however, Paragraph 2 
of the article gives a somewhat more 
concrete definition of the task of the 
works council. This task may be 
split into two parts: 

(1) To participate in regulating 
conditions of employment. 

(2) To participate in the manage- 
ment of the enterprise. 


The Socialist trade union move- 
ment of the Netherlands is of the 
opinion that it shall not depend upon 
the works councils whether the eco- 
nomic powers of the employers are 
to be curtailed but that this problem 
comes within the sphere of the bodies 
controlling entire industries. 


It certainly is essential, however, 
that the workers shall be given an 
opportunity to be heard when eco- 
nomic problems are under discussion, 
particularly when matters affecting 
their immediate interests are at stake, 
as, for instance, the closing of fac- 
tories. In such cases the works coun- 
cils, in the opinion of the Netherlands 
Federation of Trade Unions, should 
have the right to appeal and submit 
the matter to a higher agency. In 
no case should the employer have the 
power to decide of his own accord 
when the existence of the workers in 
his employ is at stake. The bill be- 
fore Parliament, we regret to say, 
does not open such perspectives. 


Another important question is the 
method of electing members of works 
Elections will have to take 
place within the respective enter- 
prises; on this point there is general 
agreement. 


councils. 


However, there are divergent views 
as to who shall nominate candidates. 
The trade unions assert that this 
right should be accorded to them. 
but others express the view that. 
though perhaps’ preferential rights 
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should be granted to the union, the 
non-union workers should also have 
the right of nomination. 

The Netherlands Federation of 
Trade Unions flatly rejects this view. 
We do not apologize for our stand 
that workers who are remiss in their 
duty as workers by failing to join 
the union of their trade should not 
be given the same rights as are ac- 
corded to organized workers. 

The supervision of the works coun- 
cils will have to be vested in the exec- 
utives of the industrial councils, 
about which we wrote earlier. In 
cases where industrial councils have 
not yet been established in particular 
industries, provisional committees are 
to be formed. These would consist 
of an equal number of members ap- 
pointed by the trade unions and the 
organizations of employers. 


The bills which we have discussed 
in this article were prepared in large 
part by the Labor Foundation. A 
statutory body, the Foundation was 
created after the country’s liberation 
by the national centers of the trade 
unions and the organizations of em- 
ployers. The Foundation has played 
a considerable part in the reconstruc- 
tion of the country and it has also 
contributed very materially to the 
prevailing social peace which has had 
such a beneficial influence on the 
postwar economic recovery of our 
country. 

The Communist “Unity” Federa- 
tion does not participate in the work 
of the Labor Foundation and, of 
course, rejects the bills analyzed in 
this article. Moreover, the Commu- 
nist trade union center has seen fit 
to allege in the information bulletin 





of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions that the rights of Netherlands 
trade unions are threatened. 

We trust that we have succeeded 
in making it clear that any such 
charge is ridiculous and that, on the 
contrary, adoption of the two bills 
by Parliament would mean that the 
task of the unions in Holland will be 
considerably extended. 

Very much will be required of 
those who represent labor in the new 
bodies to be established. Greater re- 
sponsibilities will have to be shoul- 
dered by the trade unions, but these 
will be balanced by labor’s growing 
influence on the economic policy of 
the country; and we believe there is 
no gainsaying the fact that only 
sound economic conditions can be a 
dependable safeguard for the lasting 
security of the workers. 


Workers’ Bookshelf 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT IN A 
COMMON ENTERPRISE. By 
Dorothea de Schweinitz. Harvard 
University Press. $3. 


Can labor participate in management? 
How does labor work with management in 
a joint undertaking? What can _labor- 
management committees accomplish, and 
how? 

These and many other pertinent ques- 
tions are objectively discussed by Miss de 
Schweinitz in her carefully detailed study 
of labor-management cooperation. Her 
book gives a most complete record of la- 
bor-management production committees 
that were established in‘ the production 


drive during World War II and she has . 


carried her study through the postwar 
operation of the committees that have 
survived. 

Miss de Schweinitz, who 
WPB’s War Production Drive Division, 
has outlined, in precise but easily read 
form, the setup of the labor-management 
committees of the war period, the joint 
production committee, its procedures and 
telation to management and union func- 
tions, the basic problems of union-manage- 
ment cooperation and the outlook for un- 
wn-Management cooperation through joint 
committees, 

The author points out that labor-manage- 
ment committees are helpful both to unions 
and employers. Workers are given a 
chance to view the employers’ situation 
tegarding production, prices and _ profits. 
The committees promote closer understand- 
mg and harmony between employer and 
employe. 

Management welcomed the cooperation 
of labor during the war period. Labor- 
management committees which began their 
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work on slogan contests, bond drives and 
plant rallies soon found themselves work- 
ing on problems of manpower recruiting, 
health, housing, safety and other important 
matters. 

Miss de Schweinitz strongly advocates 
the use and*expansion of labor-management 
production committees during peacetime. 
She deplores the disappearance of so many 
of the committees which functioned in a 
most constructive way during the war. 

The book should be required reading 
for everyone—trade unionists, management 
people and the laymen. It gives a definite 
picture of both the failures and successes 
of earlier labor-management committees 
and points the way to a better understand- 
ing of the tremendous task which confronts 
labor and management today—the task of 
creating and meintaining a just and 
harmonious relationship between the work- 
er and management.—D. P. F. 


LABOR IN AMERICA: A HISTORY. 
By Foster Rhea Dulles. Crowell. 
$4.50. 

In a comparatively short book, Foster 
Rhea Dulles has attempted to tell the com- 
plete story of American workers from 
colonial times to the present day. His 
book deals not only with the economic and 
social progress of American workers 
through the centuries, but more _particu- 
larly tries to tell the complete history of 
the American labor movement. 

With so large a task before him, it is 
not surprising that the author can manage 
only to cover the highlights of the history 
of American labor. Nevertheless, Mr. Dulles 
does make some attempt to go behind the 
actual historical events to determine why 
the American labor movement has devel- 
oped as it has. 


Running through the book is a constant 
reiteration of the difficulties which have 
beset the Americah labor movement until 
comparatively recent times. The existence 
of the frontier as a means of absorbing 
the unemployed and the decisive effects of 
large-scale immigration in preventing the 
integration of American workers are em- 
phasized as factors which slowed up the 
organization of American workers, espe- 
cially in the mass production industries. 

Readers should find a great deal of inter- 
est in seeing how the same issues have 
arisen over and over again in the history 
of the American labor movement. Such 
questions as injunctions against strikes, 
minimum wages, the abolition of child la- 
bor, the issue of “conspiracy” as it has 
been applied to strikes and trade union 
organization—these and many other issues 
have arisen over and over again in the 
course of the development of trade unions 
in the United States. Indeed, many of 
these are still important issues today. 

The chief criticism that might be made 
of the author’s approach is that he has em- 
ployed the advantages of hindsight in too 
facile a manner to criticize policies which 
were adopted by the developing trade un- 
ions in other periods. This shortcoming is 
perhaps due to the fact that the author 
had to compress so much into so little 
space that he could not adequately discuss 
the pros and cons of the controversial 
issues which confronted the trade unions 
at various times in their history. 

Despite this shortcoming, however, read- 
ers should find this account of labor’s role 
in the history of America most interesting 
reading. It should give them a new per- 
spective on some of the problems which 
confront our own trade unions today.—B. S. 
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>More than 3,500 members of the 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Work- 
ers International Union have won 
wage increases of 10 cents an hour in 
an agreement reached with Joseph E. 
Seagram and Sons, Inc. The contract 
affects all production workers of the 
company in the United States. 

the International 


PLocal 144 of 


Brotherhood of Teamsters has gained 
a 7-cent hourly wage boost and other 
benefits in a new agreement negoti- 
ated with the Terre Haute Ice and 
Fuel Company, Terre Haute, Ind. 


bLocal 725, Retail Clerks, has negoti- 
ated a first contract with the Atlas 
Market of Indianapolis which calls 
for a 45-hour, five-day week and a 
$45.55 minimum wage for clerks who 
have been employed eighteen months. 


>Members of the National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters recently 
marked the grand opening of the East 
Liverpool, Ohio, Co-op Store, whose 
establishment came after two years 
of an organization campaign. 


>Trade union membership in Canada 
has reached an all-time high of al- 
most 1,000,000, according to a Cana- 
dian Labor Department report. 


bLocal 32, Firemen and Oilers, has 
obtained wage increases which es- 
tablish an hourly rate of $1.811% at 
Eloise Hospital in Detroit. 


bLocal 25, Upholsterers, has won a 
7-cent hourly wage increase at the 
Duro-Chrome Corporation, St. Louis. 


bLocal 302, Painters, has secured a 
$1 daily wage increase for painters 
employed in the Pueblo, Colo., area. 


bLocal 78, Mailers, has won an 18.6- 
cent hourly wage increase at Evans- 


ville, Ind. 


PLocal 499, Hod Carriers and Labor- 
ers, has obtained a wage boost of 25 
cents an hour in Nevada. 
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bLocal 169, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, has won 
wage increases for employes of the 
Certainteed Products Corporation and 
the National Oats Company, East St. 
Louis, Ill. 


>The International Longshoremen’s 
Association has won a 13-cent hourly 
wage increase at waterfront ware- 
houses in New York City. 


bLocal 421, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, has won hourly 
wage boosts at National Biscuit and 
Myers-Cox, Dubuque, Iowa. 


>Local 207, Chemical Workers, has 
gained a general wage increase of 8 
cents an hour at the National Cyl- 
inder Gas Company, Akron, Ohio. 


>Local 925, Teamsters, has obtained 
a wage boost which amounts to $2 
a week for drivers employed by eight 
laundries in Rochester, N. Y. 


>Local 108, Sheet Metal Workers, has 
won a 10-cent hourly wage boost and 
other benefits in Los Angeles. 


bLocal 202, Building Service !m- 
ployes, has obtained a 5-cent hourly 
wage boost in an agreement with the 
Publishers Building Company, Spo- 
kane, Wash. A 10-cent hourly wage 
raise has been won for workers at 
the Bon Marche Department Store. 


PLocal 268, Chemical Workers, has 
won wage boosts amounting to 914 
cents an hour at the Harrison Gas 


Works serving Newark, N. J. 


PLocal 216, United Garment Work- 
ers, has won $7000 in back pay for 
employes of the Springfield Garment 
Factory, Springfield, Mo. 


PLocals 2288 and 1407, Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers, have gained an in- 
crease of 5 cents an hour for 6,000 
workers in the Los Angeles area. 


bLocals 79, Brotherhood of Painters 
and Decorators, Denver, has won an 
increase in its hourly rate to $2.10. 


>Local 627, Teamsters, has gained a 
10-cent hourly wage increase for beer 
and liquor drivers in Peoria, Ill. 








— 





Gift of $2500 is presented by Bakery Workers’ Local 453 toward 


completion of a wing at City of Hope, national medical center 
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Labor in India 


(Continued from Page 9) 


eration, which is led by Mrinal Kanti 
Bose, a former general secretary of 
the A.I.T.U.C., who appears to be a 
front man for the aforementioned rev- 
olutionary political sects who really 
control the organization. 

Accordingly, India today can boast 
four national trade union federations. 
The claims of these respective organi- 
zations indicate membership figures 
as follows: I.N.T.U.C.—1,200,000; 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha—over 600,000; 
United Trade Union Federation— 
over 300,000. As for the A.I.T.U.C., 
this group at one time claimed a mem- 
bership of approximately 900,000, but 
it is generally agreed that it has de- 
clined to about 300,000; most of the 
ALT.U.C. leadership is either in 
prison, underground or in exile. 
Thus, the total membership of the 
Indian trade unions is less than 
2,500,000 in a country of 350,000,000 
people. 

It is estimated that the total work- 
ing population in India is about 100,- 
000,000, including industrial and 
agricultural production. The num- 
ber actually engaged in industrial 
production is about 5,000,000. 

There are many trade union centers 
in the various cities of India, but it 
is rare to find a national federation 
of workers either of the same craft 
orindustry. There are national trade 
union federations for the railway in- 
dustry, the textile industry and per- 
haps one or two other industries but, 
by and large, federations of workers 
by industry or craft are lacking. In 
the various cities industrial unions 
can be found working together on a 
citywide basis, but as yet the concept 
of a national federation has not been 
put into general practice, although 
most of these citywide unions are 
afiliated with some national trade 
union center, such as the I.N.T.U.C. 
or the Hind Mazdoor Sabha. Most 
of the unions do not have permanent 
dficers or secretaries to handle the 
daily work of the organization. 

Many intellectuals are acting as 
officers for twenty to forty different 
unions in one city without pay. This 
means that their sources of income 
arise from some other work or from 
“rving 2s representatives of a politi- 
cal party. Trade union dues in India 
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are so low that most unions are un- 
able to finance their affairs or main- 
tain permanent officers. Workers pay 
between one and two cents a month 
for dues, making it impossible to 
finance an independent organization 
and making the union dependent 
upon outside assistance, such as 
politicians and intellectuals. 

There is still a real lack of collec- 
tive bargaining in India in spite of 
the fact that trade unionism has been 
developing for many years. In the 
course of my several weeks of visiting 
major industrial areas and trade 
union centers, I was able to discover 
the existence of only one signed col- 
lective bargaining agreement. This 
lack of emphasis upon the practical 
aspects of trade unionism is due pri- 
marily to the great emphasis on po- 
litical objectives and to the resistance 
of the employers, as well as the back- 
ward development of the working 
class. There is no doubt, however, 
that in the last several years great 
interest has developed in a trade un- 
ion movement concentrating on the 
economic needs of workers as em- 
bodied in a system of collective bar- 
gaining. 

The rise of trade union conscious- 
ness among the workers is something 
which inevitably comes as the indus- 
trialization process expands. Among 
the more skilled workers there can 
already be seen the rising tide of a 


-movement for real trade unionism 


based upon collective bargaining and 
defense of the workers’ economic in- 
terests as against reducing trade 
unions to mere appendages of a po- 
litical party or the government. 


prea the greatest exponent of 
this tendency and need is N. M. 
Joshi, former general secretary of the 
A.I.T.U.C., who quit the latter or- 
ganization after becoming thoroughly 
disgusted with its political domina- 


tion. He is the greatest advocate of 
a united trade union movement di- 
vorced from political and govern- 
mental control. It is my opinion that 
unity or some understanding between 
the I.N.T.U.C. and the Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha is a prerequisite to the crea- 
tion of a strong and large free trade 
union movement. 


As a result of the type of trade 
union organization and leadership in 
India, as well as the economic situa- 
tion, there has developed a great 
emphasis on what might be termed 
social welfare activity. Due to the 
low economic levels and the backward 
state of collective bargaining, most 
trade union activity seems to be con- 
centrated on improving the social 
aspects of the workers’ life. Many 
factories have begun to install créches 
to enable women workers to have 
their children cared for, fed and, in 
some cases, educated. Clinics have 
been expanded in the establishments 
of various companies which permit 
workers to be examined and, in some 
cases, to be given medical treatment. 

Housing has also become such a 
pressing problem in the overcrowded 
cities of India that some employers, 
either under the pressure of local 
unions or due to their own desires, 
have engaged in housing projects for 
their employes. Perhaps the outstand- 
ing example of this can be found at 
the Bata Shoe Works, located just 
outside of Calcutta. 

Quite frequently housing and social 
welfare activities have been under- 
taken by Indian employers simply 
to improve their workers’ ability to 
produce. 

But these social welfare activities 
so far have only touched the surface 
of the problem and, in many cases, 
have turned the unions away from the 
development of real trade union rela- 
tionships with employers. However, 


‘the situation represents a rea! di- 


lemma, for most people in India are 
faced by what appears to be an almost 
insurmountable problem of misery. 
The need for housing and other es- 
sential economic requirements for the 
workers drives most people into at- 
tempting to secure results without 
consideration for the development of 
a sound trade union movement. 

The danger here lies in the fact that 
the union may become too much a 
part of employer-dominated schemes, 
A tendency to look to employers for 
improvement of social conditions in 
the community blunts the trade union 
movement as an independent organi- 
zation. These welfare schemes on the 
part of private employers are now 
being matched by a governmental 
policy of paternalism. 

The government, through the Con- 
gress Party, has intervened most dras- 
tically in the trade-union situation of 
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India. There is no doubt that the 
I.N.T.U.C. is regarded by the Con- 
gress Party as an arm of the govern- 
ment to support and carry out its 
aims and policies. 

This does not mean that the 
I.N.T.U.C. is to be regarded as a com- 
pletely crystallized government labor 
front in a totalitarian system. That 
would be not only untrue but would 
fail to relate the problem of unionism 
to the general situation which India 
faces as a democracy. 

The infiltration of the trade unions 
by the Communist Party in order to 
utilize these instruments as a weapon 


either to paralyze or destroy the pres- 
ent government constitutes the major 
reason for the intervention by the 
government in trade union affairs. 

Within the I.N.T.U.C. itself there 
are many differences of opinion to 
indicate that this movement can be- 
come a completely free and independ- 
ent trade union while still supporting 
the government as a democratic state. 
International trade union ties can play 
an important role in accentuating the 
development toward real trade union 
organization and leadership. 

It would be a fundamental error 
to regard the I.N.T.U.C. as merely a 


George Meany Says 


(Continued from Page 6) 


ers employed on the huge corporation 
farms which have been aptly called 
factories in the field. These farm 
laborers are truly one of the most 
downtrodden groups of workers. 
Their earnings are pitiful. They move 
from place to place. They are not 
protected by the beneficial and pro- 
tective laws. Their children rarely 
have the opportunity to attend school. 
Surely here is a situation where bond- 
age still exists. 

We may well dedicate ourselves, on 
this Labor Day of 1949, to giving 
every possible assistance to the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union in carrying 
on its organizing work. 

The American labor movement 
and, indeed, all Americans have a 
big job to do in the political field as 
well as in the economic arena. As 
workers, our interest in_ political 
affairs is greater than it ever has 
been—but this interest must be broad- 
ened and deepened tremendously. 

The enactment of the Taft-Hartley 
Law and anti-labor laws in some of 
the states, plus the pronouncements 
of the United States Supreme Court 
making clear that labor must look to 
the legislative bodies and not to the 
courts for relief from injustice, has 
jolted us into an awareness of the 
vital importance of intelligent and 
effective use of the power of the 
ballot. 

We realize as never before that 
the wage-earner’s liberty and pursuit 
of happiness can be easily frustrated 
if anti-labor, anti-liberal, anti-demo- 
cratic employers are permitted to 
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place in Congress and the state legis- 
latures people who are representatives 
only of the selfish, greedy interests 
of the most reactionary element of 
big business. 

Understanding the situation, the 
workers have created Labor’s League 
for Political Education and state and 
local branches of the League through- 
out the forty-eight states. But the 
task of political education has only 
begun. Much hard work will have to 
be put in and many election victories 
will have to be won before the Ameri- 
can people can remove all the mill- 
stones hung around their necks by 
the agents of reaction. 

Let us frank with ourselves. 
Let us face reality. The establish- 
ment of Labor’s League for Political 
Education and the results of the 1948 
elections represent only the first steps 
on a road that is long and rocky. 
Some idea of the magnitude of the 
educational task ahead may be dis- 
cerned in the fact that in the recent 
Democratic primary in Virginia— 
where the primary is, in effect, the 
election—the victorious candidate re- 
ceived the votes of less than 8 per 
cent of the population of voting age 
and less than 20 per cent of the quali- 
fied voters. In last November’s Pres- 
idential election, only about half the 
people who should have participated 
actually went to the polls. 

On this Labor Day let us. resolve 
to discharge our responsibilities to 
the fullest degree both as workers and 
as citizens. The finest governmental 
machinery ever devised is the great 


be 





solid reactionary mass or as solely 
an agent of the government. There 
can be no doubt that the I.N.T.L.C. 
supports the government, but it is also 
true that many of the unions in the 
I.N.T.U.C. are free to criticize and 
develop along their own lines of or. 
ganization. 

The extent to which the free trade 
union world can develop relationships 
with and assist in the organization of 
the Indian workers will determine in 
great measure whether the I.N.T.U.C. 
will become completely free and inde. 
pendent or merely sink back into a 
form of government labor front. 


blessing in the possession of the 
American people—but it’s up to us to 
say whether this machinery will run 
properly or break down. The pup- 
pets of big business have had things 
their own way for so long that the 
machinery is full of grit and rocks 
right now. Their mischief must be 
undone. 

In the drive for restoration of gov- 
ernment of, by and for the people, 
we must invite and welcome the co- 
operation of all other groups in our 
population who place their devotion 
to American principles of freedom 
and justice first in their hearts. We 
need the help of the women of 
America, the wives and daughters 
who are always sympathetic to a just 
cause when the facts are made avail- 
able to them. We also need the help 
of the enlightened farmers of the 
nation, whose well-being and advance- 
ment are tied tightly to the economic 
and political conditions of the work- 
ers in the cities, their largest and 
most constant market. 

With energy, sincerity and ingenv- 
ity, we can and will perform the big 
and tough tasks which lie before us. 





| ol itics 

The surprise which greeted the outcome 
of the elections in November, 1948, shows 
how far the world had underrated the 
strength and fighting power of the Amer 
can labor movement. 

Many factors contributed to the victory 
which the progressive forces gained, bu! 
the contribution of the trade union orgal- 
izations was decisive. By that victory the 
American labor movement itself disproved 
the notion that it is weak and without aay 
real influence in American social life. . 

With increased influence in the country’ 
political life, their [the workers] recog 
tion has also grown of the economic factors 
which ‘determine the standard of living 
in the community. 

—Report of Norwegian Workers. 
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Railroaders’ New Day 


(Continued from Page 19) 


meet the employes’ committee on a 
national basis. The chief executives 
of the cooperating labor organiza- 
tions were the members of the Em- 
ployes’ National Committee. 

From September 8 to 17 con- 
ferences were held between the Em- 
ployes’ National Committee and the 
Carriers’ Committees without reach- 
ing an agreement. On September 18 
the cooperating organizations dis- 
tributed a strike ballot with a circular 
letter explaining the status of the 
case at that time. On September 20 
the Carriers’ Committees invoked the 
services of the National Mediation 
Board under the provisions of the 


Railway Labor Act. From September - 


23 to October 6 mediation was in 
progress, mediation being handled by 
the three members of the National 
Mediation Board set up under the 
Railway Labor Act. 

On October 18, the President of the 
United States issued Executive Order 
No. 10010, creating an emergency 
beard as provided for under the Rail- 
way Labor Act. Such boards investi- 
gate disputes referred to them and 
report thereon to the President in 
the form of a recommendation. Dr. 
William M. Leiserson, David H. Cole 
and George A. Cook were designated 
as members of this emergency board. 


The emergency board conducted 
hearings in Chicago over a lengthy 
period. After an extension of time 
agreed to by both parties to permit 
full hearing of both sides, it reported 
to the President on December 17. 
The board recommended that the em- 
ployes be granted a 40-hour week 
with the prevailing 48 hours’ pay for 
the 40 hours, and an additional gen- 
eral wage increase of seven cents an 
hour. 

The latter was made retroactive to 
October 1 and it was recommended 
that the 40-hour week become effec- 
tive September 1, 1949. As the result 
of the adjustment of the prevailing 
hours’ pay for 40 hours of work 
on September 1, the cents-per-hour 
increase will not be the same for each 
employe. The reduction in hours re- 
sults in a 20 per cent increase. 

average increase for the 
mechanics represented by the organ- 
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izations functioning through the Rail- 
way Employes Department amounts 
to just under 35 cents an hour—to be 
exact, 34.8 cents, including the seven 
cents ordered in 1948 and the 20 per 
cent cut in hours. 

Naturally, no exact figures on the 
cost to the railroads can be shown 
because of the fact that a larger or 
smaller number of employes might be 
employed in any given year. How- 
ever, estimates which the Railway 
Employes Department believes to be 
correct put the cost at about $640,- 
C00,000 per year, based upon the 
number of employes through 1948. 


5 pee COMING of the 40-hour week 
and the increase in pay were 
long overdue. During the war years 
railroad employes worked long hours, 
10 hours per day and seven days per 
week in many cases. Many of the 
crafts were compelled to do this 
because of the impossibility of secur- 
ing qualified mechanics during war- 
time. The same was true of the 
workers in other classifications. 


The armed forces took our ap- 
prentices because they were young 
men of the ages most desirable to 
the services. We could not secure 
deferment for the apprentices. In a 
previous article in THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST [Page 14, January, 
1948] we discussed our apprentice 


* training program. 


It takes rigid training of the high- 
est type to qualify an apprentice to 
do mechanic’s work in a railroad 
shop. The training schedule covers 
four years for a regular apprentice 
and three years for a helper appren- 
tice. The helper apprentice is one 
who has already worked two years as 
a helper and then starts seiving the 
helper apprenticeship of three years. 

It is obvious that no quicker meth- 
od of training apprentices to do the 
highly skilled and diversified work 
in a railroad shop could be found. 
The only answer to the wartime de- 
mand for more man-hours was to 
work the long hours which railroad 
men did. They could not do any- 
thing else, being patriotic American 
citizens who felt that they must do 
this toward the winning of the war. 


For twenty-five years railroad em- 
ployes had steadily lost ground in the 
matter of hourly wage rates as com- 
pared to the rates in, other industries 
which are included in the National 
Industrial Conference Board’s report 
on twenty-five principal industries. 
Railroad workers had slipped from 
very near the top of the twenty-five 
industries to very near the bottom of 
the list. 

Regardless of these and other fac- 
tors fully justifying the adjustments 
we sought, we were confronted with 
the most bitter opposition to our pro- 
posals. It appeared that management 
was interested only in keeping wages 
down and hours long. 

Sitting through the months of con- 
ferences, board hearings and nego- 
tiations, I was never able to detect 
the least interest on the part of the 
management representatives in the 
human side of this case. 

We were contending only for the 
right of the employes we represent to 
live like other Americans, with the 
same free time for recreation, family 
life, civic interests and other desir- 
able activities. 

After the emergency board’s report 
was made, we agreed to use it as a 
basis for negotiation of rules changes 
necessary to make the 40-hour week 
effective. The board’s report, of 
course, covered only generalities. 
These negotiations were begun Janu- 
ary 5, 1949, 

By the notices served by the car- 
riers on April 19, 1948, they sought 
to secure changes in rules of the 
most vital importance to us which 
would nullify the benefits we had 
secured by a slow and gradual pro- 
cess of negotiation over the past sixty 
years. 

Those notices were disposed of by 
the report of the emergency board. 
We were therefore greatly surprised 
to find the Carriers’ Committees 
again trying to secure like conces- 
sions in the conferences which began 
in January of 1949. 

These were not in conformity with 
the emergency board’s recommenda- 
tion and were not required in order 
to make the 40-hour week effective. 
Their proposals would have nullified 
rules which have been in the shop- 
crafts’ agreements for fifty years and 
more governing seniority, overtime 
payments outside bulletined hours, 
reduction of forces, pay for travel 
time and away-from-home expenses 
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for men sent away from their home 
stations and several other very im- 
portant rules. 

Finally, afterscalling back the men 
who were members of the emergency 
board, Messrs. Leiserson, Cole and 
Cook, to render their interpretation 
of the meaning of certain parts of 
their recommendation, labor was able 
to sign an agreement on March 19, 
1949, with the Carriers’ Conference 
Committee. This agreement provides 
that the agreements on individual 
railroads would be amended to con- 
form to the general agreement of 
March 19 between the Carriers’ Con- 
ference Committees and the Em- 
ployes’ National Committee. 

While we are not much surprised, 
we are very greatly disappointed to 
find our committees on the individ- 
ual railroads reporting a continua- 
tion of the attack on our agreement 
rules which need no change to make 
the 40-hour week effective. For the 
seven shop organizations we will 
have almost 1,000 disputes submitted 
to the 40-Hour Week Committee set 
up by the March 19 agreement to 
settle such disputes. For all sixteen 
organizations, there probably will 
be 2,000 or more disputes submitted. 

It will. take months to dispose of 
these disputes. The March 19 agree- 
ment provided that decisions made 
on disputes submitted to the 40-Hour 
Week Committee will become effec- 
tive as of September 1, 1949, even 
though the decision is not made 
until after that date. This committee 
began meeting to dispose of these 
disputes on August 8. 


HAT might be called the human 
Wisc of the change to the 40- 
hour week is probably of even greater 
significance than the increase in 
wage rates. Certainly the railroad 
industry was far behind in the prog- 
ress toward modern working hours. 
Railroad employes need no longer be 
embarrassed by that condition, nor 
suffer the inconveniences and fatigue 
of excessive hours. 

I can recall one winter many years 
ago when I was working in a rail- 
road shop. I had had only part of 
one Sunday afternoon off in a period 
of more than four months. Rail- 
roads, of course, operate seven days 
per week and employes were required 
to work seven days per week when 
needed. However, when traffic fell 
off, the workers would be furloughed 
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indefinitely, and if we were out of 
work two or three months at a time, 
it was just something we could not 
help. 

The 40-hour week should afford 
considerable help in that direction. 
With man-hours reduced from 48 to 
40 per week for each employe, it is 
obvious that more weeks per year 
will be required to maintain the loco- 
motives and cars in railroad shops. 

It has always been very desirable 
to stabilize employment on the rail- 
roads, but progress in that direction 
has been very slow. This is one of 
the really big problems that confront 
us now. We know that it is not an 
impossible task and expect to keep 
trying until we accomplish it. 

Without disparaging employes in 
any other industries, I think it proper 
to say that railroad employes are in- 
telligent, progressive citizens. The 40- 
hour week will provide more time to 
engage in activities not directly con- 
nected with their employment. 

Railroad employes have for many 
years taken an active part in politics. 
By organizing our activities in the 
political field and securing the co- 
operation of other labor organiza- 
tions and progressive citizens, we 
have been able to spearhead the at- 
tack on reactionary Senators and 
Congressmen and eliminate some of 
our worst enemies. Before the enact- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley Act we 
used the special issues of our weekly 
paper, Labor, in campaigns in Con- 
gressional districts or for the election 
of a candidate for Senator in some 
particular state. 

I recall cases where statewide can- 
didates who had proved to be re- 
actionary in office ran behind the 
rest of the ticket by 50,000 or 60,000 
votes because we distributed copies 
of our weekly paper in every town in 
the state where railroad people were 
employed. You would find copies of 
the paper in barber shops, clubs and 
other places where people who were 
not railroad employes were likely 
to have them brought to their at- 
tention. We knew the effectiveness 
of real political activity long ago. 

The Taft-Hartley Act was planned 
to prevent railroad workers from en- 
gaging in legitimate political activ- 
ities, but it simply caused them to 
organize a political league and handle 
their activities through that agency 
and not through the labor organiza- 
tion channels. Railway Labor’s Po- 


litical League functions in the same 
manner as Labor’s League for Polit. 
ical Education and in the closest jos. 
sible cooperation with the A. F. of L, 
organization. 

I know of many railroad employes 
who engage in other constructive 
activities in their communities which 
are not political in nature. I could 
point out railroad men who are 
scout leaders, who take an active in. 
terest in parent-teacher associations 
and other activities of similar char. 
acter. 

The records will show that railroad 
employes have always wholehearted- 
ly supported the Community Fund, 
Red Cross, anti-tuberculosis and in- 
fantile paralysis campaigns. These 
activities are called to mind simply 
to show that, while the railroad em. 
ployes have been working undesir. 
able hours, in spite of this handicap 
they have engaged in the activities 
that develop community life and go 
far toward educating each new gen- 
eration in the principles of good 
citizenship. The 40-hour week will 
mean greater opportunity to engage 
in these worthwhile activities. 


W: HAVE been a long time secur- 
ing the 40-hour week and, re- 


gardless of the efforts of the carriers, 
we do not intend to sacrifice other 
vital rules. We have indicated our 
willingness to make the necessary 
changes in the rules to make the 40- 
hour week effective. Some few car- 
riers, regardless of the general atti- 
tude of most, have agreed to these 
reasonable rules, which do no Vio 
lence to other vital rules in our agree- 
ments. The carriers that have agreed 
with us on the necessary reasonable 
rules are not confined to any one ter- 
ritory. It is regrettable that the others 
have not realized that they cannot 
hope to gain anything in the end by 
again making an attack on our rules 
in these system negotiations and the 
disputes submitted to the 40-Hour 
Week Committee. 

We consider that the movement to 
secure the 40-hour week and the ac 
companying wage adjustment is just 
one battle in the long campaign of 
railroad labor to bring about better 
working conditions and more equ 
table wage rates. All concerned may 
be assured that railroad unions will 
continue to pursue worthwhile objec: 
tives which will benefit the industry 
employes in the future. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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High Court and Labor 


(Continued from Page 11) 


the Giboney case but ‘instead have, 
at least impliedly, been affirmed. 

The Thornhill case expressly holds 
that broad, unqualified and sweeping 
prohibitions against picketing, under 
which constitutionally protected pick- 
eting is prohibited along with illegal 
picketing, constitute a previous gen- 
eral restraint upon the exercise of 
constitutional rights, and that, unless 
the legislation is narrowly drawn to 
cover specific instances of unlawful 
picketing, it must fall. 

In this connection, it should be 
noted that the California case of Jn re 
Blaney, decided by the California 
Supreme Court several years ago, 
holds specifically that a broad prohi- 
bition against secondary picketing or 
boycotting cannot be sustained, and 
this last term the United States Su- 
preme Court refused to review that 
decision when there was an attempt 
to bring it up collaterally. (See Su- 
perior Court of California, et al., 
versus Gay Lillefloren, et al.) 

In the Giboney case the Supreme 
Court made it clear at the start that 
the case did not involve any problems 
of prior censorship, and that the de- 
cision was limited to the validity of 
the Missouri anti-trust law statute as 
construed and applied under the spe- 
cific facts of the case. The holding 
in the Thornhill case—that the anti- 
picketing statutes were unconstitu- 
tional when they “were so broad that 
they could not only be utilized to 
punish conduct plainly illegal but 
could also be applied to ban all truth- 
ful publications of the facts of a labor 
controversy” —was expressly affirmed. 

For these and other reasons, then, 
it cannot be asserted that the Giboney 
case stands for the proposition that 
the state has the right to prohibit all 
secondary boycotting and picketing. 
On the contrary, it is more than clear 
that the case stands only for the prop- 
osition that the state can prohibit 
peaceful picketing when carried on in 
Violation of valid state laws or when 
the sole and immediate purpose of 
the picketing is to compel violation 
of a valid state law. 

A final comment in the Giboney 
case is necessary concerning just 
what the court might have in mind 
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when it talks about the law which a 
union cannot seek to compel an em- 
ployer to violate even by peaceful 
picketing. The court repeatedly 
pointed out that any such law must 
be a valid law. In several places the 
opinion is careful to state that the 
Missouri law in question is a law of 
“long standing * * * in most re- 
Spects the same as that which the 
federal government has followed for 
more than half a century.” 

It was further pointed out that the 
Missouri law in question was not one 
“which could be classified as an effort 
to outlaw only a slight public incon- 
venience or annoyance.” It was, in- 
stead, “an important public law.” 

From these expressions it can be 
gathered that the Supreme Court will 
not consider every law that might be 
placed on the statute books respecting 
particular conduct or employer ac- 
tivity to be a valid law. Further, the 
decision nowhere attempts to distin- 
guish or minimize the Supreme 
Court’s previous holding in the case 
of American Federation of Labor 
versus Swing. In that case, the court 
expressly held: 

“A state cannot exclude working- 
men from peacefully exercising the 
right of free communication by draw- 
ing the circle of economic competi- 
tion between employers and workers 
so small as to contain only an em- 


. ployer and those directly employed 


by him. 

“The interdependence of economic 
interest of all engaged in the same 
industry has become a commonplace. 
* * * The right of free communica- 
tion cannot therefore be mutilated by 


denying it to workers, in a dispute 
with an employer, even though they 
are not in his employ.” 

Where the line is to be drawn de- 
termining just what the state can 
proclaim as illegal and thus prevent 
picketing is difficult to ascertain. The 
Swing case gives one indication and 
the Giboney case another. Perhaps 
a good illustration of what the court 
had in mind when drawing the dis- 
tinction between a valid»and an in- 
valid law can be. found in the anti- 
closed-shop cases discussed in last 
month’s article. It will be remem- 
bered that the court.made it clear that 
legislation whiclr would in effect de- 
stroy the existenvé. of labor ‘organiza- 
tions or renders‘their functioning 
useless would be ‘struck down as 
unconstitutional. Furthermore, the 
Thornhill, Wohl and Swing cases all 
stand for the proposition that the 
right of workers peacefully and law- 
fully to communicate the facts of a 
labor dispute cannot be impaired as 
long as the picketing is in the area 
of the industry within which the labor 
dispute exists. 

From the foregoing, it can reason- 
ably be assumed that the Supreme 
Court will not tolerate subterfuges 
under which laws are passed osten- 
sibly for one purpose but actually for 
the purpose of preventing peaceful 
picketing. 

Where the right of free speech is 
involved, the law which the employer 
cannot be compelled to breach must 
be a valid one expressive of an im- 
portant public policy, as distinguished 
from a law designed to obviate some 
slight public inconvenience or annoy- 
ance. It cannot trespass on the right 
of communication in the area of in- 
dustry where the labor dispute exists, 
nor can it destroy the essential at- 
tributes of the right to form, join and 
function through labor organizations. 


GOOD LISTENING! 


The American Federation of Labor radio program, “As We See 
It.” is broadcast every Tuesday night over the American Broadcast- 
ing Company’s coast-to-coast network. The program is on the air 


from 10:30 to 10:45 E.D.T. These informative A. F. of L. broadcasts 
will help you to keep posted'on important developments affecting 
your well-being as a worker and citizen. Listen regularly to— 


“As We See It” 
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Half a Century of Progress 


(Continued from Page 19) 


presently serving as vice-president of 
the Printing Pressmen; Cicero Ken- 
drick of Atlanta, who served several 
terms as a legislator from Fulton 
County; Jasper Davis of Savannah, 
for many years a vice-president of 
the Boilermakers; W. A. Prichard of 
Macon, the first international vice- 
president of the Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers; W. A. Rowe of 
Augusta, international representative 
of the State, County and Municipal 
Employes; and Paul E. Brown of 
Savannah, international representa- 
tive of the Pulp and Sulphite Workers. 
During the history of the Georgia 
Federation of Labor many gains have 
been made for the social welfare and 
economic advancement of the work- 
ing people of the state. Among the 
significant achievements which had 
their origin in labor circles or were 
given the wholehearted support of 
labor have been the expansion and 
betterment of Georgia’s school system 
(which, however, is still in great need 
of aid), passage of legislation mak- 
ing free schoolbooks available to the 
children of the state, passage of the 
Unemployment Compensation Act 
(Georgia was among the first South- 
ern states to pass such legislation), 
establishment of public employment 
offices and homestead exemption on 
taxes. Establishment of the State 
Labor Department and the enactment 
of a health program for the state also 
must be chalked up to the credit of 
Georgia’s A. F. of L. movement. 
The vast majority of these accom- 
plishments occurred during the days 
of Governor E. D. Rivers, whose ad- 
ministration became known through- 
out the nation as the Little New Deal. 


panei labor’s darkest hour in re- 


cent years came in the 1947 ses- 


sion of the General Assembly and 
during the deplorable and unseemly 
battle hetween young Herman Tal- 
madge and M. E. Thompson to deter- 
mine the legal “heir” to the governor- 
ship on the death of Eugene Tal- 
madge. 

At that time a few unethical indi- 
viduals succeeded in driving through 
the legislature a so-called “right to 
work” bill, patterned, of course, after 
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the many bills like it that have been 
pushed by labor’s enemies in various 
Southern states. The Georgia law is 
even more drastic in some ways than 
its illegitimate parent, the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. So far labor has not been 
successful in having this notorious 
infringement upon the rights and 
welfare of a supposedly free people 
erased from the statute books of the 
state. But the workers of Georgia are 
not slackening their efforts. The drive 
for repeal will be increased until com- 
mon ground is again established for 
free collective bargaining between 
labor and management in the state. 

Georgia labor knows that it faces 
a tremendous task in the case of sev- 
eral members of Congress from this 
state. We know that, not only in our 
own interests but in the interests of 
the workers of the entire nation, we 
must eliminate from Congress that 
symbol of absolute reaction who is 
second only to Taft of Ohio, Senator 
Walter F. George of Georgia. 

Most of the daily newspapers and 
other mouthpieces of big business in 
the state have tried diligently during 
his twenty-eight years in Congress, 
and more particularly during the last 
few years, to place a halo of glory 
about the head of Mr. George. How- 
ever, the organized workers of Geor- 
gia recognize him for what he truly 
is—a corporation lawyer and de- 
pendable representative of the special 
privilege and vested interest group. 

We know that long ago he lost 
touch with the people of Georgia and 
that the welfare of the masses is his 
least concern. We recognize him as 
the main stalwart in the leadership 
of the reactionary group of Southern 
members of Congress who have be- 
trayed and forsaken the platform of 
the Democratic Party. 

We know that steps must be taken, 
in the interest of the entire nation, 
to break the hold of these reaction- 
aries on the wheels of progress. It is 
our hope that the opportunity will 
present itself in the Congressional 
elections next year to fit becoming 
political shrouds upon Mr. George, 
Representative John S. Wood and a 
few more of the anti-labor tools. 

Georgia working people realize 


that they can no longer remain non- 
chalant about political affairs. They 
realize that the power of the vote is 
the only language that most politi- 
cians understand today. The work. 
ing people throughout Georgia have 
begun to prepare to make their voices 
plainly heard at the ballot boxes. 
The State Federation of Labor has 
a total of nine districts with a central 
body and a district vice-president 
from each. The districts are Albany, 
Atlanta, Augusta, Brunswick, Colum. 
bus, Macon, Rome, Savannah and 
Waycross. The vice-presidents are 
members of the Executive Board. 
The Georgia trade union move- 
ment is fortunate in having an alert 
and aggressive labor press. Splen- 
did aid in all undertakings of the 
State Federation and our central 
bodies is being consistently supplied 
by the legitimate labor publications, 


HE RECENT Southern drive of the 

American Federation of Labor 
succeeded in adding many new mem- 
bers to the rolls of Georgia’s unions 
and the State Federation of Labor. 
Several of the international unions 
are conducting organizing campaigns 
this year which are meeting with con- 
siderable success in the state. 

With the industrial minds of the 
nation looking to the South as the 
future industrial empire of the United 
States, the unions in Georgia feel con- 
fident that their membership rolls will 
grow steadily. It should be said to 
any industry which hopes to come 
South with the idea of exploiting 
cheap labor that it should know such 
will not be the case. This idea is 
outmoded. 

The workers of this and other 
Southern states are becoming more 
and more conscious of the benefits of 
organization and they refuse to be 
exploited any longer. 

We have made great progress in 
Georgia during the lifetime of the 
Georgia Federation of Labor. We 
are proud of that progress. At the 
same time, we realize that our work 
is far from completed. We know thal 
we still have a long way to go, but 
we are determined that, with the aid 
of Almighty God, by our own diligent 
but careful efforts and as a team of 
organized workmen, we shall take our 
rightful place in the affairs of our 
state and be recognized by all as 4 
part—the important part which we 
really are—of its very life. 
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Off Come the Gloves 


(Continued from Page 13) 


How strong are the party liners in 
the British unions? Among the 730 
unions in Great Britain, sharing a 
membership of 9,100,000, there are 
fifteen that have 100,000 members 
or more. Of these fifteen, the Com- 
munists are most thoroughly en- 
trenched in the Electrical Trades Un- 
ion, whose membership is 162,000. 

The general secretary and a large 
section of the executive board of the 
138,000-strong Civil Service Clerical 
Association are communistic. In the 
powerful Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, with a membership of 723,000, 
the non-Communist general secretary 
is faced with a touch-and-go situation 
on the executive board. 

Other unions with a membership 
of over 100,000 in which the “com- 
trades” seem to have influence but no 
control are the Tailors and Garment 
Workers Union (133,000), the Na- 
tional Union of Mine Workers (572,- 
000), the National Union of Railway- 
men (447,000), the Distributive 


Workers (210,000) and the Teachers 
Union, which is not affiliated with the 
T.U.C. 

Among the smaller unions, the 
Communists control the Amalgamated 
Union of Foundry Workers (69,000) 
and are influential in several others. 
In some of the vital city central or- 
ganizations, Communists have man- 
aged to gain control. 

On the General Council of the 
T.U.C., the Communists are com- 
pletely without influence. 

The Trades Union Congress has 
by no means been tilting lances 
at windmills. The Communists, al- 
though not threatening capture of the 
British labor movement, have defi- 
nitely succeeded in boring their way 
into several strategic niches. 

It will require a campaign of no 
mean dimensions to dislodge all of 
them from their positions. Of one 
thing we may be certain, however. 
The British unions have resolutely 
determined to do all in their power 


Labor Under Occupation 


(Continued from Page 12) 


earners can be described as follows: 
From 1918 to the end of 1948, weekly 
earnings of industrial workers de- 
creased on the average 33 per cent. 
During the same time living costs 
increased 90 per cent. Thus, living 
costs are almost twice as high as 
before the war. Wage differentials 
between men and women have been 
reduced. Since currency reform it 
has become more difficult for family 
members to secure supplementary 
earnings. Moreover, all savings have 
been lost as a result of currency re- 
form inasmuch as wage-earners have 
no other means than their weekly 
wages. The living standards of wage- 
‘arners, in comparison with those of 
farmers and employers, have been 
considerably reduced. 

In January, 1946, the Allied Con- 
trol Council directed the German au- 
thorities to take immediate steps to 
establish a regular 48-hour work week 


SEPTEMBER, 1949 


for all wage-earners. For decades the 
German trade unions had been wag- 


. ing a bitter struggle in order to secure 


the 8-hour work day. Finally, in 1918, 
they succeeded and the 48-hour work 
week was declared the legal maxi- 
mum. The Nazis abolished this and 
the law on working hours was not 
reestablished until the Allied Control 
Council decree. 

Prior to the currency reform in 
the summer of 1949, the law on 
working hours had a purely theoreti- 
cal value. Actually, industrial work- 
ers worked less than 48 hours per 
week after the end of the war. Fre- 
quently, they worked 40 hours in five 
days or even less. The reasons for 
these short hours arose out of the lack 
of raw materials, the absence of or- 
ders, the unfavorable food situation 
and the deterioration of the transport 
system. Moreover, before the cuar- 
rency reform, many employers were 


to assist in the national effort toward 
economic recovery and advancement. 
Under a Labor government they feel 
that it is the workingman who has the 
greatest stake in the nation’s “balance 
of payments” drive. 

If, as there is every reason to 
believe, the British Communists per- 
sist in their effort to upset this pro- 
gram, the trade union movement and 
the Communist Party are in for many 
head-on collisions. 

The T.U.C. has plainly stated: 

“The General Council are deter- 
mined that, notwithstanding the 
smokescreen of falsehood and vilifi- 
cation directed against them * * *, 
this issue will be fought out.” 

The Transport and General Work- 
ers Union decided at its recent con- 
vention that no member of the Com- 
munist Party shall be eligible to hold 
any kind of union office. As the larg- 
est union in the country, the Trans- 
port and General Workers have given 
a strong lead to all British labor in 
regard to the problem of Communists. 

Uncertain as the situation may be 
in some of the Continental countries, 
there is no reason to doubt that in 


Britain democratic trade unionism 


will thoroughly defeat the Commies. 


not interested in fully utilizing the 
regular work week since the result 
would have been a reduction of their 
stocks of raw materials, together with 
the fact that they would have been 
forced to sell their finished goods for 
depreciated money. 


In recent days things have changed. 
The situation created by the currency 
reform compels employers as well as 
workers to utilize the regular working 
time fully. It is not yet certain 
whether this situation will continue 
and become stabilized. For instance, 
while a few weeks ago some workers 
were still asked to work overtime, 
difficulties in obtaining credits or in 
finding markets have already proved 
an obstacle to the full utilization of 
available working time. 

Last March there were 1,000,000 
unemployed in Western Germany. At 
present the public employment offices 
are engaged in planning emergency 
work programs and the introduction 
of temporary benefits for workers 
who are partially unemployed. 

On the whole, the present situation 
in the German labor market must be 
regarded as quite uncertain. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


John J. McCloy, U.S. High Com- 
missioner for Germany—In spite of 

their defeat, the 

German people 

remain patriotic, 

and the great ma- 

jority of them 

feel imposed 

upon when they 

are blamed for 

what they con- 

sider to be the 
faults of others whose policies they 
are now prepared to disclaim. I do 
not believe Nazism as such is being 
revived. I do not believe that new 
leaders today would get far if they 
really attempted to resurrect Nazism 
or reglorify Hitler. All that is too 
closely associated with defeat and dis- 
graceful acts. There is another sign 
and a much more hopeful one. There 
is now, in Western Germany at least, 
a determined and strong group who 
are truly devoted to the concept of a 
peaceful, non-aggressive Germany. 
There is a strong core of freedom- 
seeking people among the general 
population, and they have earnestly 
cooperated in the efforts made to 
democratize the country. They are 
to be found among the liberals, 
among labor, as well as among what 
the Communists love to call the bour- 
geoisie. All these would set their 
forces hard against the revival of any 
purely militaristic or Nazi cult. I 
would guess that they would not be 
easily overwhelmed by the old forces 
of militarism and Nazism. Yet it is 
a fact that today, roughly speaking, 
about 30 per cent of the more impor- 
tant positions in government and in- 
dustry are occupied by men who were 
formerly Nazi followers. This varies 
with localities, and my figures are 
very inexact. Generally speaking, 
these men are not former activists, 
though here and there they crop up 
too. The group I speak of is made 
up of followers, collaborators, people 
who were definitely non-resisters to 
the Nazi regime; but in judging them, 
bear in mind that there were rela- 
tively few who did resist; bear in 
mind the old German concept of au- 
thority and blind obedience to all 
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officials and to the state, and the 
heavy penalties meted out for resist- 
ance; and bear also in mind that 
many who did resist are now dead. 
Out of the 45,000,000 in the Western 
zone, there is no doubt that far more 
than 30 per cent went along with 
Nazi domination. Now, however, by 
our own rules, after having originally 
cleared. out all Nazis, German courts 
are trying the less virulent ones, and 
after the courts have cleared them, 
whether by acquittal, by fine or other 
punishment, the defendants are re- 
stored to civil activity. We are com- 
ing to the time, and I think it is pres- 
ently upon us, when we must test the 
German people more on their present 
disposition than upon what they did 
or did not do ten or fifteen years ago. 


Boris Shishkin, chief, European 
Labor Division, ECA*—The Euro- 

pean Recovery 

Program has 

given the people 

of Europe new 

hope and new 

confidence. It 

has made it pos- 

sible for the Eu- 

ropean nations to 

begin to balance 
their trade and take the first step 
toward self-support. Whether or not 
the European Recovery Program can 
fulfill its promise and enable Europe 
to work out its own salvation after 
1952 depends on whether we live 
up fully to our pledge of economic 
assistance and whether the workers 
of Europe are able to resist the pres- 
sure of disruption and sabotage 
thrust against the recovery effort 
by Communist agents. In a real 
sense, the European Recovery Pro- 
gram is not a program designed to 
bring life back to where it once was. 
It is a program of building a new 
Europe. It makes it possible for the 
freedom-loving people of Europe, for 
the first time united by a common 
bond and working for a common 
purpose, to build a new and better 
life through their own productive 


* Mr. Shishkin has been on leave since last year 
from his position as A. F. of L. economist. 


effort. From this program is rising 
a new Europe dedicated to freedom, 
a Europe which shares with Amcrica 
its greatest hope of all time—its |iope 
for a lasting peace. 


James E. Murray, U.S. Senator 
from Montana—No law can assure 
that industry, Ia. 
bor, agriculture 
and government 
will cooperate 
upon anything, 
but in recent 
years many of 
the most eminent 
leaders in all 
these fields have 
been declaring and resolving upon 
their own initiative that such coopera- 
tion is both essential and possible. 
It is a rather sad commentary upon 
our present processes of government 
that no provision has thus far been 
made to bring the leaders of all these 
groups face to face with each other 
on a regular and continuing basis 
for consideration of their common 
problems. Only by working together 
and thinking together on economic 
questions can we do something con- 
crete to prevent excessive declines in 
business activity. Should a serious 
depression once occur, a greater de- 
gree of government intervention in 
the economy than anyone would ever 
propose at the present time would 
probably iollow. If through either 
ignorance or unwillingness to work 
together we permit the economy to 
slip too far, it is not impossible that in 
the misery of collapse we shall even- 
tually lose our democratic form of 
government. Through inability to act 
in a spirit of cooperation as we read 
the economic signs now appearing on 
every side, we could easily forfeit by 
default the political values for which 
thousands of our young men sacri 
ficed their lives upon the battlefields 
of the world. Our diplomatic suc 
cess in global affairs, our ability to 
turn back the tide of communism, our 
ability to help the nations of Western 
Europe to stand again upon their own 
feet, our capacity to assist in the 
economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries—all these depend prt 
marily upon how well we can work 
together now to maintain a stable and 
ever-expanding economy rather than 
allow America to drift once more into 
an economic depression. 
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‘rate HE first day of September the Junior ter of our overwhelming membership. Do joint meeting to prepare for the Easter - 

. T Unionists met in the picnic grounds of you realize that with the new members who _ holiday celebration, followed by the cele- 

mn, Maple Grove. There were almost a hun- have already made application to join we bration in April; then May and the last 

Pp a . 

cent dred boys and girls present as well as a now have a membership of ninety-seven? of school and the June graduation fes- 

iy of few parents. who were acting as assistants Of course, we expect more to join during _ tivities. 

‘inent in case anything was needed. the fall and winter. “Which brings us to the completion of a 

_ Mrs. Ollivant and Mr. Sherrill also were “Because our meeting space is limited full year’s schedule,” said Tommy. “That 
present in their capacity as advisers. and because your executive board and your __ is, of monthly meetings. The weekly meet- 

have The outing began at 10:30 in the morn- advisers feel that such a large group is ings each local will work out for them- 

upon ing and was to break up late in the after- hard to handle, we suggest that the Junior selves. Both groups will have their own 

»pera- noon. Each one had brought his own picnic Union be divided into two locals, one for officers, their own committees and their 

sibl junch and, needless to say, there were some the junior high girls and boys, and one own programs. 

SIDIE. for the high school students. There will 


Margaret, who was still seated at the 
table beside him, nudged him and whis- 
pered: 

“Don’t forget that the Labor Day meet- 
ings will always be joint meetings, too.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Tommy, “and I want to 
emphasize that participation in the Labor 
Day program will always be a consolidated 


mighty hungry people when the lunch call 
upon was sounded at noon. The lunches of some 
iment were.spread out at the picnic tables. Other 
been people sat around on the ground in the 
these shade of the trees to eat. F 
“I believe this is as good a time as any, 

other bog. : 
: spoke up Mr. Sherrill, “to have the business 
basis part of the meeting. Everyone is present 


be plans made for a joint meeting of the 
two groups at stated intervals, but the 
weekly meetings will be held separately. 
Is there any discussion?” 

There was a great deal of discussion. 
After it had gone on for some time, Tommy 
broke in to say that the ice cream had been 
unpacked and because of the heat it would 


nmon or nearby.” Sie lt Sn Genuine, th eaten dai affair. We must present ourselves in our 
yether “That’s an excellent idea,” seconded. Mrs. Z ‘ ; * , full membership when we are taking part 
q Ollivant. “Tommy, what do you think I move we recess this meeting until we’ve in the observance of this great national 
homic about it?” finished eating our dessert, then take up holiday, and join with our older trade 
con- hk © simts weenie te ate the question again,” came from Margaret. unionists.” ; 
1es In ready to have dessert. Maybe we could get The motion was seconded and there was } That’s the point I wanted to bring out, 
rious it started right away.” a joyful scramble in the direction of the said Mr. Sherrill. “We bonafide trade 
a cs h ice cream freezers, where generous helpings unionists need to have you young people 

al de- : G dl ahead, urged Margaret, who was were rapidly dispensed to all. with us. We expect great things from 
on mM a aor > r ded “I can always think better while eating YOu. In fact, it’s because we have sons 
1 ever ith this encouragement “4 r something cold,” remarked Andy. and daughters, nieces and nephews and all 
weal on the rustic table for attention. en the wy hink?” Eunice i you young people coming along that trade 
: laughter and chatter had quieted down, he Tan GED OS Oey er unice iy “union men and women have aspired to the 
either aii: quired with a look of total amazement. many great undertakings which have made 
work “We have some business to take up and “Only when inspired by delicious ice the American Federation of Labor the ever- 
ny to also I have a very important announcement cream,” Andy replied blandly. advancing organization it is. My advice is 
hat in tomake. I’ll make the announcement first. During the recess there were many com-_ to join together and join with us ‘to ob- 


ments on the subject of the proposition serve Labor Day in the U.S.A.” 


which had been presented, 


The Central Labor Union has sent out to us . 


even: 
five gallons of ice cream for dessert.” 


‘m of 


to act Wild cheers kept him from proceeding. but for the most part it 

F When quiet was reestablished, Tom said: seemed that there was &@ gen- 
bow “It is for dessert. And before dessert °f@! accord in the enggeeten 
ng on I have a couple of things to call to. your made by the executive board. 
eit by attention, after which the ice cream will be When Tommy called for order 
which served. First, we have two very important the discussion resumed. After 
eacr’ items of business to take up today. One, ® While a vote was called for. 
% Monday is Labor Day and we have been The decision was almost 
fields given our usual space in the parade. We Unanimous in favor of two lo- 
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work 
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want every one of our members to be at 


the high school building at 9:30 Monday 


morning. I think your costume committee 
has informed you all of what you're to 
wear. If not, the names of all the com- 
mittees are posted on that big tree yonder.” 
He motioned toward it. “See some mem- 
ber about it later this afternoon. The com- 
mittee for decorations for the float reports 
that everything is in readiness, but those 
who are to take part in the. scenes are to 
meet at 3 this afternoon here at the tables. 


“The second item on our list is the mat- 


cals, with joint meetings or 
parties once each month, such 
as: for October, the Hallow- 
een party; November, the cus- 
tomary Thanksgiving service 
held in the Labor Temple 
auditorium; December, the 
annual Christmas party; Jan- 
uary, a joint meeting for the 
purpose of taking up business 
relating to both locals; Feb- 
ruary, the annual Washing- 
ton’s Birthday party; March, a 
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